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HOSPITALITY. 


By ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 


Preacher to Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


H OSPITALITY, as the demands of different ages and con- 

ditions of society vary, is a duty, a privilege, or both. 
In earlier times it was a matter of imperative obligation. Only 
thus could a wayfarer be sure of safe and comfortable shelter. 
He might be left houseless, and there are on record cases in 
which travellers, spurned where they sought lodgings, and con- 
strained to pass the night in the street, came to grief, and 
brought guilt and shame on those who had closed their doors 
against them. The inns, scattered at remote distances on the 
chief routes of travel, sometimes, as at Bethlehem, in villages on 
the great highways, oftener in solitary places, gave enclosure 
and security, nothing more. No one stayed or wanted to stay 
at them. They were frequented only by sojourners for a night 
or for a sultry noontide hour. No wonder that hospitality 
held an honored place among the virtues, in classic fable richly 
recompensed by itinerant gods, in Holy Writ commended by 
explicit precept and illustrious example. In the social culture 
of our own day, while less an essential duty it is only the more 
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a privilege and a grace,—often, too, more than its own full re- 
ward; for we have not infrequently found angel-guests, life-long 
friends whom we first received for their sakes, and were ever 
afterward glad to welcome for our own. 

The outward is the type of the inward ; things seen, of things 
unseen ; the houses in which we dwell, of the houses which we 
are; our attitude toward guests, real or potential, of our pos- 
ture of mind and heart toward thoughts that come as strangers, 
new, yet not therefore true, and equally not therefore false,— 
strangers worthy of a hospitable reception, even though they re- 
main not with us,—perhaps angels, whom, once lodged within, 
we shall not willingly let go from us. There are, moreover, 
some minds that will not, some that cannot, show hospitality ; 
for hospitality presupposes a guest-chamber and a home. 

There are some whose minds have no guest-chamber. They 
regard hospitalityas asin. They have taken ina set of opinions 
—truths they call them, truths they may be or may not be— 
and they have no room for anything more. The walls of their 
intellect are built up brick upon brick, laid in insoluble.cement ; 
the structure, of the scantiest dimensions, is early finished and 
ceiled over; and no power on earth can either tear it down or 
enlarge it. 

Others there are whose minds have no home-apartments, but 
are, like the oriental caravansaries, always open because they 
have no doors that can be shut. Every vain dream, or fleeting 
fancy, or baseless theory, has free admission, though but brief 
stay. The guests that come to-night are gone to-morrow. 
What these men call their firm convictions can be put to instant 
flight by a sneer or a cavil. Even their own self-consciousness 
they learn from the latest authority, and slough it off when 
that authority ceases to be paramount. Incongruous ideas, in- 
compatible theories, like uncongenial lodgers at a tavern, are 
quartered side by side, yet remain not together long enough for 
their host to detect their mutual dissilience. But in the promis- 
cuous crowd of comers and goers truth finds neither unobstruct- 
ed entrance nor space for quiet abode, even as God’s Truth 
incarnate first saw the light of this world in a stable, because the 
throng of chapmen and donkey-drivers left no room for Him in 
the inn. 
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Meanwhile, there are new guests, with just claims on hospi- 
tality, continually arriving, and never so many as now. They 
come from two directions,—from the unknown and from the par- 
tially known. They come from the unknown, which is still an 
immeasurably vast domain,—though finite, to our apprehension 
infinite, growing, too, upon us faster than our knowledge 
grows ; for every province annexed to our science gives us a 
dim yet yearning sense of abutting provinces of our nescience, 
and as the horizon that bounds our knowledge enlarges its 
circumference, it skirts an ever more extended region of things 
knowable which it hides from us. The term agnostic would be 
by no means inappropriate as characterizing the relation of 
human science to the fields of its research. It is misapplied 
only when employed as to our knowledge of Him whose being 
underlies all that is not chaos, and without whom the existence 
of the very minds that fail to recognize Him is inconceivable. 

As to the partly known, there are constantly urged upon us 
new theories, profounder analyses, broader generalizations, in 
all of which there is verisimilitude, that is, truth-likeness, but 
not therefore necessarily truth. A theory is not unlikely to 
seem probable at first sight for its very superficiality, because 
all that can be urged in its behalf lies on the surface. An 
analysis depends for its accuracy on the theory that underlies 
it, and may be so misdirected as to travesty the very facts that 
it reveals. A generalization, if founded on accident, not on 
essential properties, may group objects or phenomena by other 
relations than those of legitimate kindred. These risks we must 
encounter, and if we are narrow-minded in our receptivity of 
what claims to be truth, and make close likeness to the old the 
sole test of the validity of the new, we are more than likely to 
make neither gain nor growth, and so far as our course of men- 
tal action varies from a uniform round, to render it a diminishing 
spiral. It is only by hospitality to all guests that come to us 
with worthy credentials that we can learn which of them to 
keep and which to dismiss, and can thus make progress toward 
a clearer view, a larger comprehension, a more tenacious grasp 
of what we know in part. 

The great work of a truly liberal education is to make room 
for guests, to enlarge the mind in every dimension, to give it a 
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hospitality at once generous and discriminating, and to teach it 
where to look for truth, how to test what claims to be truth, and 
so to order its own contents that they may always be accessible 
and serviceable for the quest and the verification of truth. What 
is called education may be of immeasurable or of infinitesimal 
value, and whether it be the one or the other depends less on 
the amount of labor or of acquisition than on the method of 
training and of self-culture. The memorizing of details, the 
reading of books however learned or wise, the study, even, of 
systems, if it be with the mere purpose of knowing what has 
been thought and written, clogs the mind instead of enlarging 
it, diminishes its receptivity, and impairs its working power. 
One who does no more than this, not only gains no clear know- 
ledge of anything, but lacks a just conception of the relations 
and bearings of such sections and patches of things knowable as 
he seems to have made his own. But the forming period of 
mental habits and character, passed in conversance with funda- 
mental principles, truths and laws in the several departments in 
which a man of advanced culture has no right to be ignorant, 
while it will give very little knowledge of particulars, will fit one 
to be a successful learner and investigator in whatever realm of. 
science or literature may claim his study and research. The 
work of education (so-called) is not to fill the mind,—that could 
be done only for a mind not worth filling; but it should make 
the mind so large as to preclude the thought of its ever being 
filled. 

The mind thus trained has ample guest-chambers, and is 
prepared for a generous hospitality. But should this be all? 
Should the mind be a mere inn, or a home also? Are there 
truths which may be so lodged that they can never be dislodged, 
—truths in whose society all new-comers that have a right to 
fair entertainment, even if but fora brief stay, may be made 
welcome, while sophistry and patent falsity will find themselves 
in uncongenial company? Without such permanent inmates 
there can be no true hospitality. There is no hospitality in a 
tavern open to travellers of every sort, and equally little is there 
in the mind that knows no difference between a tramp and an 
angel. 

Now there are truths which may be so determined that they 
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need not be reconsidered, but may be regarded as less possessions 
than attributes of the mind, elements of its own consciousness; 
and truths of this class are among the earliest attainable, and at 
the same time are essential factors in the judgments that are or 
ought to be passed on all other alleged truths. It is manifest 
that such truths must be; else there could be ‘progress neither in 
the individual nor in the race,—the only possible movement 
would be as on a wind-swept sea of ice. There are in all de- 
partments of science settled, closed questions which can never 
be opened again, and the reopening of which would make science 
a word without meaning. To be sure, these established truths 
may be embraced and merged in still more comprehensive 
truths; they are thus, however, not negatived, but reaffirmed 
and eternized. 

In the moral and spiritual universe the mind may have 
closed questions, established truths; and it is of prime impor- 
tance that the momentous issues in this entire department be 
not left open. 

The question that takes precedence of all others is that of 
the being of a God, self-conscious, omnipotent, supreme, Crea- 
tor, Father. This lies behind, and is independent of, all cosmo- 
gonical theories. The author of the Book of Genesis might have 
been an evolutionist, and none the less have written, “In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” The con- 
troversy between the more recent scientific school and the 
believers in specific creation concerns not the cause, but the 
method of creation. On either theory a cause is equally postu- 
lated. It is, if there be any difference, more difficult to con- 
ceive of the spontaneous origin of primitive monads capable of 
infinitely multiform modes of development, than of the spring- 
ing of man or beast into uncaused being. It would scandalize 
no intelligent theist, were the present tendency of natural 
science’ followed to its extreme, and the entire realm of orga- 
nized being (and with it what we-call mind and soul) traced back 
to homogeneous specks of protoplasm. We do not indeed 
believe this, though we have no doubt that to evolution belongs 


1] call it natural sczence, because its adepts have usurped that name for it; but 
so long as its salient features are hypotheses, not knowledge, the old name, 
natural history, is more appropriate. 
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a large part of what half a century ago was termed specific crea- 
tion. But suppose all that evolutionists can claim, one cannot 
but ask whether it is conceivable that atoms swirling in infinite 
space should, of their own motion, shape themselves into self- 
multiplying cells, having within them the germ, and prophecy, 
and promise of all this fair universe of verdure, bloom, and fruit- 
age, of glad life and strength and beauty, of will, intelligence, 
and love. There probably exist at this moment within the 
range of telescopic vision precisely such conglomerations of 
nebulous matter as our solar system was or may have been. 
Suppose, reader, that you, with your present intelligence, with 
clear vision, and with a life whose hours were centuries, were to 
watch in one of those world-teeming nebule the cooling and 
globing of successive rings around the still flaming nucleus, the 
movements of unconnected atoms into the rudiments of organic 
life, the successive stages of development, culminating in 
powers which, if there be a God, are nothing less than godlike, 
—could you for one moment believe this grand procession of 
being marching in ever-growing ranks without a Leader, these 
multitudinous types of life launched into existence without a 
Life-bestower, these laws that clasp the whole system in a zone 
of perfectness enacting themselves without a Law-giver? Yet 
more, taking your stand in thought by a lump of lifeless, shape- 
less matter, can you conceive of its spontaneously becoming 
yourself, with your present capacity of thinking, knowing, feel- 
ing and willing, even though the process took unnumbered cen- 
turies, the conditions were all in accordance with the latest 
postulates of science, and the matter were veritable star-dust ? 
Science, as I have intimated, accounts for nothing in the gene- 
sis of worlds or of beings. The most that it does is to carry 
back the chain of causation for zons instead of centuries. It 
adds not one iota to the probability of self-originating or self- 
shaping matter. It finds in nature abundant testimony that 
there was a beginning of ¢he cosmos, a time when the worlds 
were not, and leaves for the only alternative, either what, dis- 
guise it as we may in philosophic phrase, is neither more nor 
less than the fortuitous evolution of the universe by an infinite 
series of happy chances, or its evolution from the will and might _ 
of an intelligent First Cause. The latter hypothesis, it is said, 
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is inconceivable. I grant that it is so, and I should expect it to 
be so, if it be true; for in the counsels of Omniscience and in 
the workings of Omnipotence there must be heights and depths 
which man in the infancy of his being cannot scale or fathom. 
The former supposition is easily conceivable, and it can be 
stated in no form that does not betray its intrinsic inadequacy 
and absurdity. 

But if God is the only possible cause of nature, if without 
Him the cosmos cannot have begun to be, we may take his being 
as a determinate truth, to be lodged, not in the guest-chamber, 
but in the inmost home-apartment of the soul; and we may 
keep it there if we will only conform our lives to it, if we 
will govern feeling, desire, volition, with sacred reference to 
it, and, above all, if we will recognize it in prayer, which attests 
its own reality, and brings the Divine communion which it 
craves. 

Nor need this conviction be disturbed by any stranger-guests 
that we may entertain. Undoubtedly there will be, as there 
have been, discoveries or interpretations of natural phenomena 
that cannot be at once reconciled with our a friorz notions of a 
Divine administration; cases in which the world is not ordered 
precisely as we should order it were it under our control; cases 
in which system seems to survive or transcend the need of it, as 
in the vestiges of organs no longer used; and cases in which 
inevitable needs seem to have no provision made forthem. As 
to cavils on such grounds, there are three things to be said. 
First, They do not negative the necessity or touch the evidence 
of an intelligent First Cause, nor do they suggest any alternative 
hypothesis. Second, If there be adisparity of wisdom between 
the Creator and the objector, there must of necessity be differ- 
ence of opinion between them as to details of cosmical adminis- 
tration. The same difference exists in the mind of the most 
devout Theist and Christian, except that he recognizes his own 
inferior wisdom, and infers from unnumbered fitnesses that he 
can trace equal fitness where the adaptation evades his clear 
discernment. Third, The existence of the power to pass 
judgment on the universe in a being with such an ancestry as 
the critic probably claims for himself, saying to the worm, 
“Thou art my mother and my sister,” has immeasurably more 
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argumentative force for the being of a Creator than the cavils of 
all the sceptics since the world began can urge against it. 

Another conviction which the soul needs as a permanent 
inmate, and which cannot be legitimately disturbed by any sci- 
entific theory or speculation, is that of the intrinsic and indelible 
character of moral acts as right or wrong. Consciousness, if we 
will give it voice, bears witness to the sanctity and obligation of 
the immutable, absolute, eternal Right. Even were the throne of 
the universe filled by malign and vicious omnipotence, there is 
that in the soul of man which would defy and scorn its sway. 
The rebellion of Prometheus, in the Grecian mythology, against 
the unrighteous majesty of Zeus is but the type of the protest 
against the intrinsically wrong and evil uttered by every devel- 
oped and unperverted human soul. We no sooner perceive the 
fittingness of an act than we feel an assurance which cannot be 
made stronger that its performance is our bounden duty. This 
sense of the Right springs not from reasoning, but is antecedent 
to it. It comes not from philosophy, but underlies it. It is 
intuitive, irreversible, indestructible. It eludes, indeed, the 
manipulation of physical science, the scalpel and the micro- 
scope; but it is none the less real, vital, essential, because they 
fail to detect and analyze it. We may admit all that they dis- 
cover and reveal; for physical psychology has made and will 
still make contributions of transcendent interest and value to 
man’s knowledge of his own being. But before the Right, and 
its shrine in the inexorable conscience, science retreats baffled, 
or else points with trembling finger in reverent awe to Him who 
is most to be adored as in his infinite Godhead the impersona- 
tion of the eternal Right. 

Christian faith, also, may claim, independently of science, 
and on grounds which no theory of the universe or of its con- 
tents can disturb, a permanent home in the soul; and the soul 
needs it especially, because with it God and the eternal Right 
will have their constant indwelling, while without it they may 
have no room kept for them. The evidences of Christianity, 
commonly so called, are not to be undervalued for their uses. 
They are for the most part defensive, and presuppose assault ; 
and they are what they purport to be, munitions specially 
adapted to the weapons and modes of aggressive attack. 
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Christianity has been maligned, its records impugned, its wit- 
nesses contradicted ; and at every point at which it has been 
assailed, it has more than held its ground, so that the onslaughts 
of its enemies have given rise to ample demonstration of the 
authenticity and genuineness of its claims as an_ historical 
religion. But it is its own best evidence, and however it may 
be with the speculative intellect, it is only as its own evidence 
that it can have its rightful and permanent place among those 
heartfelt convictions which one will not, nay, cannot let go. In 
the Gospels we find the Divine character outlined by Jesus in 
words worthy to have dropped from heaven on the listening ear 
of humanity, and the outline filled in and rounded in his life 
with a majestic sweetness and loveliness so intense as to make 
our warmest recognition of it cold, and to render it no hyper- 
bole, but self-evidencing truth when he says, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” We have in Him, too, the 
absolute and eternal Right, not in precept alone, but still more 
inform and countenance, in a perfectness of virtue and a beauty 
of holiness which make Him not brightest among the stars in 
the moral firmament, but sole Sun of Righteousness, in whose 
light the most resplendent stars grow pale. If those who are 
disposed to think lightly of his claims would only ignore all 
that men have said and written about Christianity, all dogmatic 
disputes and subtilties, all that has unworthily borne the sacred 
name, and look to Christ alone, it is impossible that He should 
fail of their fervent loyalty, service, and love,—of a welcome and 
an enduring home in the soul. 

With God, and the eternal Right, and Christ their image 
and impersonation, not as transient guests, but as permanent 
indwellers in the soul, one is prepared for a hospitality both 
broad and wise. These fundamental truths of the spiritual 
world, as we have said, are not contingent on science, but 
belong to the higher realm of intuition. They are no more 
subject to physical tests than is the exsthetic sense, or poetic 
feeling, or filial love. The reasons for their reception are not 
before us, but within us, and their validity can be impaired only 
by discrediting consciousness. Their due place is not in the 
intellect alone, but, still more, in the region of sentiment and 
affection ; and if made not mere beliefs, but also loves, princi- 
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ples, motives, they will stay on through the earthly life into the 
life eternal. They, too, will be of essential service in discrimi- 
nating among the guests that may claim hospitality. Even 
scientific truth has its spiritual affinities and antipathies; and 
the instances are not few in which spiritual intuition has been 
prophet and guide in the most momentous discoveries and gen- 
eralizations. Indeed, there is hardly an established and uni- 
versally recognized law of the physical universe which has not 
had its inception in a mind accustomed to contemplate the uni- 
verse as pervaded by the present God, and in which faith has not 
held the torch to science. Faith and reverence will never limit 
the range of legitimate inquiry and research. They leave the 
mind free and fearless in the pursuit of truth wherever it may 
lead. They exclude such speculations only as transcend their 
rightful sphere, and deny the reality of things not seen, because 
they are not seen, of the life of principle, love, and piety, because 
it eludes physical analysis,—of the life with and in Christ and 
God, because its factors cannot be fused in the crucible. 





ARTICLE II. 


THE DUTY, VALUE, AND POWER OF POSITIVE 
FAITH. 


By SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., 
President of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


EARLY thirty centuries ago, in the midst of conscious 
4 weakness and well-nigh universal treachery, the Sweet 
Singer of Israel stayed himself by Faith on God: 


‘“‘T believe, therefore I speak.” 


In process of time the great Apostle, looking out, backward 
and forward and around, on the grievous trials and dangers en- 
veloping his whole pathway, rested his undaunted hope and 
courage on the same trust in God: 


“ Having the same spirit of faith, according to that which is written, I 
believed, therefore did I speak; we also believe, and therefore also we 
speak.” 


Here are two voices, but one sentiment. ‘It is written’ in the 
Psalms: it is repeated in the Epistle. Two dispensations thus 
coalesce. The Apostle and the Psalmist join hands across the 
ages, and together they proclaim in our ears this great lesson of 
a cheerful and successful course. 

The distinction between a matter of science and a matter of 
faith has been stated thus: the one is a certitude admitting of 
verification, the other a certitude not admitting of verification, 
although both rest on satisfactory proof. The distinction may be 
admitted,—so far at least as verification ¢o another is concerned. 
It is, for example, a matter of science that the distance accom- 
plished by a falling body varies as the square of the time; for 
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it not only rests on evidence, but can at any time be tested. So 
with the physical properties of a metal ora gas. But it isa mat- 
ter of faith that God intelligently governs the universe. For 
though the evidence seems to me irrefragable, I cannot verify 
it, at least to another, as I can the law of falling bodies. Again, 
that the properties ascribed to the metal and the gas are actual 
qualities of an external object, and not modifications of my 
mind or senses, is a matter of belief, or in a broad sense, faith. 
For however invincible the conviction to me, I cannot verify it 
by experiment to the questioner. In its most general sense, 
therefore, faith has a wide range,—from the trust we repose in 
the truthful working of our human faculties up to the surrender 
of mind and heart to the claims and .authority of Jesus Christ. 
This last is the culmination of all faith, being the supreme move- 
ment of the human soul, in its highest humanity, towards the 
Supreme Object of the universe. It is preéminently Faith, 
Christian Faith. And this will be the aim and goal of my dis- 
cussion, while yet I do not exclude from thought all those sub- 
ordinate exhibitions of belief, which lie in the same direction, 


though in adifferent plane. For there isa believing spzrzt, ready 
to find and receive all truth, and to embrace the highest; and 
there isa spirzt of unbelief, doubt, cavil, which notably grows 
with the greatness of the theme. 


THE DUTY OF A POSITIVE FAITH. 


Now the world is so adjusted in its chief arrangements as to 
make the believing spirit a Duty, a kind of moral necessity. Man, 
the head of the creation, was made to walk by faith, and not 
like the animal, only by sense. This is the prerogative of 
humanity as rational: it is the necessity of reason as human. 

So are we trained from the cradle to the grave. Faith is 
both the law and the instinct of childhood. All early knowledge 
is belief: all early inclination is to trust. Parental authority is 
the child’s law and his gospel, parental care is his life: ‘My 
mother said it,’ ‘ My father will do it.’ Then follows the in- 
evitable reign of the book and the teacher: /pse dix7t. The 
time comes when the man sets up for himself, and for what he 
calls original research. Is it history? Here his knowledge is 
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testimony or inference, except what is conjecture. Is it science? 
His scientific knowledge is chiefly a vast mosaic of other men’s 
researches. Is it the field of demonstration? Every strict dem- 
onstration is only the conclusion from an assumption, and every 
stage of the process necessitates an absolute trust in the truth 
and trustiness of the memory. Inall personal investigation the 
man falls back on an unverifiable confidence in his faculties, and 
an unprovable persuasion that the unknown is like the known. 
Throughout his business life, however much he may have been 
deceived and defrauded, he cannot for an hour escape the ne- 
cessity of confiding in his fellow-men. Every dollar of the 
Rothschilds’ fortune is secure only through the integrity of a 
multitude of menscattered over the world. All business invest- 
ment is a trust in the future and often in the antipodes. The 
traveller from Boston to San Francisco, blindly commits himself 
by day and by night to the skill and fidelity of a great army of 
engineers, brakemen, switch-tenders, wheel-hammerers and sec- 
tion hands, makers of time-tables and time-keepers, mechanics 
of wheels and axles and bolts, and manufacturers of forty mil- 
lions of rails, any one of whom or of which, if untrue, might land 
him, not in San Francisco, but in eternity. At home he trusts 
his life and property all the day and all the night to the hourly 
integrity of -his many neighbors. Or, if once in a lifetime he 
appeal from the conduct of some one of them, it is still to the 
supposed uprightness of courts and truthfulness of witnesses. 
Some little village lies nestled away among the hills. It is 
thronged with students. A small cluster of residents, men, 
women and children, are in the power of some hundreds of 
young men in the vigor of youthful strength and of youthful im- 
pulse. Do they lie down at night in perpetual anxiety lest their 
property be destroyed, their houses burned, and themselves 
abused and outraged? No, they sleep all the more peacefully, 
knowing that those young men will on the morrow, if need be, 
exert their utmost strength to save their homes from the de- 
vouring flames, and even give of their scanty means to relieve 
the sufferers by fire.’ 

Such is the settled and accepted condition of life. With 


' An allusion to a recent occurrence in the village of Hanover, N. H. 
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whatever qualifications, we believe the past, we trust the future, 
we confide in the present. We fling ourselves upon the waves 
and the winds. We cast our hopes boldly upon the seasons of 
the year and the ancient promise. We put ourselves in the 
hands of natural law, of brute force, and of men, individually 
and by multitudes,—the men we have seen, and the men we 
never saw, nor shall see. This vast network of trust and con- 
fidence is interwoven with the woof of our life, and entwined 
with the fibres of our being. Our life, and every part of it, like 
some Suspension-bridge, swings bya cable in the air, with Ni- 
agara rolling beneath ; and we ride boldly on. The attempt to 
evade it or escape by doubt or suspicion, is fruitless. It is, 


‘* As when one fleeth from a lion, 
And a bear meeteth him.” 


Abbas Pasha built him a high watch-tower and kept swift dro- 
medaries always saddled for flight; but it could not save him 
from the hand of the assassin. 

We are also inclined, trained and compelled to live by faith 


in regard to things less tangible, and more supersensual. Men 
naturally accept implicitly their intuitions, and are dominated by 
their religious convictions. When one asked stout old Samuel 
Johnson how he would deal with Berkeley’s idealism, “ Sir,” said 
he, “I refute it thus,”’—and he brought his foot vigorously 
against astone. Neither Johnson nor mankind can be reasoned 
out of a primary belief, ultimate but unprovable. The agnosti- 
cism which would shut out from human purview all that is be- 
yond and above, is “as much at war with human experience, as 
with reason and revelation.” In token of profound belief in a 
future life, the old Egyptian embalmed his dead and hewed out 
his vast tombs on the banks of the Nile; and the Indian on the 
shores of Lake Superior placed food and weapons, apparel and 
ornaments, in the grave. And so resolute has been the faith of 
the human race in superior beings, that “they will worship a 
stock or a stone sooner than have no God,”’—will bow their 
very intellect before the demands of their spirit. Much more 
will they cleave to the dictates of their moral nature against all 
puzzling shows of logical acuteness. It is useless for the meta- 
physician, whether he be a Tappan or even an Edwards, to say, 
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‘Unless you accept this or that theory of the will, you cannot 
hold to human freedom.’ I answer him, ‘ My knowledge of my 
freedom is older, deeper, clearer than your speculations. They 
may—or may not—go to the winds; my freedom stands on a 
rock; I know it without you or in spite of you.’ Vainly would 
Clifford or Tyndall parade their theory of necessitated action, 
and therefore no proper responsibility. We answer, ‘Your 
brain-spinning can no more withstand the instincts and necessi- 
ties of humanity than any other spider’s web. Responsibility 
is the ultimate fact and settled law of humanity, so all-embracing 
and inevitable that he who denies it in word will sternly 
hold all other men responsible to him in fact, and will himself 
be held forever responsible by all other men—and by his Maker 
too.’ The believing spirit is the normal, rational state, the un- 
believing is abnormal, unnatural and irrational. 

In every line of thought and action, doubts will occur and 
perplexities arise. But we solve them, or act in spite of them. 
We see the objections, and in view of the proofs we overrule 
them. We recognize the difficulties, and under the exigency of 
life we override them. The most cautious inquiry must point to 
some settled result. A state of chronic indecision is intolerable, 
whether in the business man, the scholar, the physician, the law- 
yer, the general, or the theologian. Your business man sees what 
and how to do. Your scholar decides, or he is noscholar. Your 
physician diagnoses and prescribes, or you drop him. Your 
judge finds out the law and applies it. Your general plans, often 
ina flash, and by the flash, and fights. While the Reverend 
Sydney Smith questioned whether missions in India could suc- 
ceed or would comport with the safety of the British Empire, 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, his ‘consecrated cobblers,’ were in 
India leading the vanguard of the great host of Christian converts, 
to the saving of souls and perhaps also of the Indian Empire. 

There is no good reason why the same principle that prevails 
everywhere should halt upon the threshold of the very highest 
sphere, religion. But there is the best of reasons to the con- 
trary, in the inconceivable magnitude of the interests. Unset- 
tlement here, in the main issues and fundamental truths, instead 
of being the mark of strength, must, on every analogy, be re- 
garded as the token of weakness. And though, not seldom, 
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good men attain to bright hope through long distressing doubts, 
—and we rejoice in the issue,—is it at all needful to desire the 
process, much less to call it the necessary or even natural way? 
Is it the only or the best way to confirmed temperance through 
inebriety, or to health through dangerous disease? I believe it 
to be our privilege to reach the full assurance of faith, without 
the long conflict with darkness. But whether or not we pass 
by that way, it is our privilege and our duty not to have 
our home in the dark valley, but to come out and dwell in the 
clear light. 

For the main aspects of our spiritual relationships are plain 
and simple: an intellect looking, a heart yearning, a conscience 
commanding, towards the one Supreme Excellence, that glorious 
One shadowing forth his eternal power and Godhead in the 
visible things of creation, openly declaring himself inthe Divine 
and matchless Word, unveiling himself tenderly and intimately 
in that mighty Saviour whose historic coming revolutionized the 
world’s career, whose living power and presence are as manifest 
all over the world to-day asin Jerusalem eighteen centuries ago, 
and whose calm voice calls to every man, ‘ Rise, and follow me.’ 
Surely the benign influence of the blessed sun is hardly more un- 
mistakable than of Him who calls himself ‘the Light of the world.’ 
It is inscribed in the volume of the Book, onthe human soul, in 
the Christian life, on all modern history. Open rejectors have 
often been, in their hour of candor, his strongest witnesses. How 
such men as Rousseau the profligate sceptic, Carlyle the rugged 
deist, Napoleon the heartless but lynx-eyed semipagan, Mill the 
hereditary unbeliever, Lecky the free-thinking historian, rise up 
to rebuke the Matthew Arnolds and their congeners for their 
shuffling evasions of Christ’s character, claims, and religion. 
When a Christian clergyman writes of Ten Great Religions of 
which Christ’s is but one, he might well listen to the great 
Scotchman, when he says: 


“We often hear the Christian doctrine likened to the Greek philosophy, 
and found on all hands in some measurable way superior to it. But the 
Christian doctrine is not superior or inferior or equal to any doctrine of 
Socrates or Thales, being of a totally different nature. He who compares 
it with such standards may well lament that the loftiest feeling hitherto 
vouchsafed to mankind is as yet hidden from his eyes.” 
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To those who would patronize the Saviour as only the best of 
men, there comes the voice from St. Helena: 


“Between Him and whosoever else in the world, there is 10 possible 
term of comparison. He is truly a being by himself. His truth and the 
history of his life, the profundity of his doctrine, his gospel, his apparition, 
his empire, his march across the ages and the realms—everything is to me 
a prodigy, an insoluble mystery, a mystery which is there before my eyes, 
a mystery which I can neither deny nor explain. Here I see nothing 
human.” 


To those who push by his claims as some ideal or mythical 
creation, there comes, in the posthumous Essays of JOHN MILL, 
a voice from the grave, speaking thus: 


“It is of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not 
historical and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been 
superadded by the tradition of his followers. Who among his disciples 
was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the 
life and character revealed in the Gospels ?” 


To those who talk of a mere law of human progress comes the 


bold utterance of Lecky : 


“Tt was reserved for Christianity to present to the world an ideal char- 
acter which through all the changes of eighteen centuries has filled the 
hearts of men with an impassioned love, and has shown itself capable of 
acting on all ages, nations, temperaments and conditions ; and has exerted 
so deep an influence that it may be truly said, that the simple record of 
three short years of active life has done more to regenerate and soften 
mankind than all the disquisitions of the philosophers and all the exhor- 
tations of the moralists.” 


What a thorough-going testimony—and how strictly true! 
Indeed faith in Christ and his religion is a certitude that 
may be said in our day to have risen in certain aspects to the 
level of knowledge, in the verification that is before and within 
us. A seemingly defenceless man once promised to conquer an 
opposing world by being miserably slain. ‘And the mode of 
the accomplishment,” said the great captain, “is more prodig- 
ious than the promise. In this conflict I see all the kings and 
forces of the earth arrayed on one side. On the other I see no 
army but a mysterious energy, no rallying sign but a cross.” 
Yet by this sign it has gone forth to conquer. He who asks 
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even for miracle has before him ‘the perpetual miracle’ of the 
ever-living presence and power of Jesus Christ, in the progress 
of the faith and the government and growth of his Church. 
Imagine, if you can, dead ‘ Cesar from his mausoleum’ guiding 
eternally the destinies of Rome; or dead Alexander from the 
tombs of the Ptolemies leading his armies on to perpetual 
victory ; or dead Napoleon from beneath the splendid canopy 
of battle flags that overhang his coffin, and by some weird 
and ‘midnight révezd/e,’ gathering up again for an hour the 
relics of his vast hosts and the fragments of his mighty empire! 
But the crucified Christ is to-day a living, reigning, conquering 
power on every continent of the globe. Here is your world-wide, 
age-long miracle—gathering within its divine sweep not alone 
slow transformations of great empires, but sudden revolutions of 
low savage races, and countless individual regenerations, from 
Paul and Augustine down to Guergis and Africaner. And, to 
complete the assurance and raise it in part to the very plane of 
conscious knowledge, the benign influence comes to a man’s own 
heart and life so unmistakably that he can say, ‘‘ Now I believe, 
not because of thy speaking: for I have heard Him for myself 
and know that this is the Christ the Saviour of the world.” 

He that ponders all this ‘ superhuman agency of Jesus Christ 
in history’ and in life,—and experiences it too—may well have 
positive convictions, even ‘ the full assurance of faith.” He can 
say with stronger emphasis than did Carlyle, that “the Christian 
religion, once here, cannot again pass away.” It is here to stay, 
here to work, here to triumph. He has no apologies for it or 
any of its belongings, no fears for its fate. And joined with this 
grand central trust, there must and there will be, faith in the 
truth and the right, faith in virtue and in work, faith in woman 
and faith in good men, faith in every righteous cause and faith 
only in righteous means, faith in prayer and in providence, faith 
in progress and in ultimate success, faith to labor and to wait, 
faith to toil on in darkness and alone, faith to struggle and 
silently endure, faith to hold on and to hold out, faith even to 
sit still and see the salvation of our God. 
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THE VALUE OF A POSITIVE FAITH. 


See now the Value of a strong positive faith like this—its 
value, I mean, to its possessor. Its value is felt throughout its 
entire range, whether in whole or in part, and from the top to 
the bottom of the scale. 

It isa benign Stimulus. The pursuit of a man’s life or his 
enterprise of the day should carry his interest, and his confidence 
that it is, for him and for the time, the sphere and the work. It 
makes cheerful toil, buoyant spirits. Men must believe in their 
callings, whatever they be, so long as they are honest. A true 
farmer should have as genuine an enthusiasm as a merchant or 
alawyer. Shame on him who is ashamed. When the physi- 
cian loses faith in medical science, let him depart. When the 
minister ceases to feel that his work is the noblest, he has a call 
to withdraw. The first Napoleon used often to say, “ When I 
was lieutenant.” When Carey in India sat as an honored guest 
at the Governor General's table, and overheard a petty officer 
inquire, ‘Was not that man once a shoemaker?” “No, sir,” 
said Carey, “only a cobbler.” But he knew he had cobbled 
well. If Irving and Prescott had no zeal for the law, they did 
well to look elsewhere. When Sterling and Emerson lost faith 
in the clerical function, nothing became them so well as the 
leaving of it. 

I do not fora moment concede, however, that a man can have 
a confidence only in some certain spheres and occupations. 
Much less would I countenance the not infrequent plea of the 
young student that he has no interest in certain branches of a 
well-balanced education, no drawing towards them; therefore 
he should be released from them. Nay, but he is bound to have 
both faith and zeal for the things that stand approved by the 
best wisdom of the past and present; bound, on that evidence, 
to believe in his mathematics and his science, and especially in 
his classics as indispensable to the highest training; and if he 
have no interest, to awaken one. If he is a true man he will. 
His antipathies betray his necessities. The lacking interest 
must be roused by faith,—faith in his elders and his betters. 
A man is not to be tied up by his narrow and callow propensi- 
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ties. Good manhood lies in the power to throw mind and heart 
and hand into this thing or that, as Providence may call. And 
faith in the call shall change drudgery to delight. 

Another function of value is, that such strong positive con- 
victions give the Steadiness of Purpose which is a chief element 
in every high human career. Men live for the day. They see 
only what is just here. The young student has no controlling 
sense of the future, and therefore he trifles away the present on 
which it hangs. The young professional man cannot toil pa- 
tiently till his opportunity comes; and so, when it comes, it 
flies. Here and there the man of intense and masterful con- 
victions labors and waits, and takes his prize, sometimes against 
all probabilities, as when the young adventurer, D’Israeli, struck 
for a hearing in Parliament and the Premiership of Britain. But 
it is with the fixedness of such convictions and with such conse- 
quent steadiness of purpose that the scholar, the artist, the dis- 
coverer, the professionalist, and above all, the Christian toiler, 
have achieved their highest successes. Heyne delving at his 
classics with but two nights’ sleep a week; Mendelssohn nine 
years perfecting his Elijah; Webster lavishing time and money 
on some blacksmith’s case for a fifteen-dollar fee; Schliemann, 
from the age of seven, seeing the ruins of Troy beneath the 
dust of ages, and struggling towards it forty years; Kepler wil- 
ling to wait two hundred years, if need be, for the acceptance 
of his discoveries; the Plymouth Pilgrims silently harboring 
“ A great hope and inward zeal of laying a foundation for the 
kingdom of Christ in these remote parts, though they should be 
but as stepping-stones unto others for performing so great a 
work,”’—these are the men. And naturally enough it is in the 
sphere of religion that faith, Christian faith, has shown its mar- 
vellous power of steady perseverance; and the bright catalogue 
would contain volumes of names from Paul to Livingstone. 

It is for the want of clear convictions, alike high and domi- 
nant, worthy of being called faith, that so many a gifted man 
has proved a wretched failure. Benjamin Constant, one of the 
brightest minds in France, yet avowedly without faith in virtue 
or honor, earned the name of “ Constant the inconstant,” made 
his life a wail, and his end a conscious abortion. The world is 
full of such failures, partial or total. While we recognize the 
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brilliant achievements of such men as Poe, Byron, Burns, Mira- 
beau, we cannot forget how each of them burned out his life 
with passion and vice before he reached his proper prime; 
and, strikingly enough, it is Carlyle who avers that the radical 
lack of Burns was ‘religion,’ and says of Byron that “ Satan was 
the hero of his poetry and apparently the model of his con- 
duct.” 

See, once more, how the positive faith brings Repose and 
Quictude of Spirit. Men rejoice to be well anchored. In pro- 
portion as doubts run deep and high, is the heavy ground-swell 
of unrest. Paradoxically but truly has the vacuum of the 
heart been called ‘an aching void.’ And one might almost say: 


“*Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.” 


Hume said he was “appalled at the forlorn solitude in which 
he was placed by his philosophy.” Miss Martineau, while 
boasting of her ‘freedom from old superstition,’ cannot but 
speak in the same breath, of “all the peace and quiet of ortho- 
doxy.’ A late atheist writer in his Candid Examination of 
Theism, avowed the great ‘ pang’ with which he cut loose from 
the moorings of Christianity. Later still, Vernon Lee, by the 
mouth of Vére,’ confesses that his settled materialism is “ bitter 
and abominable, arid and icy to our hearts.” And there are 
few sadder or more ‘ haggard’ things than the last days of John 
Sterling, when having once for all said, “‘ Adieu, O church, in 
God’s name adieu,” three years later, in the last stages of con- 
sumption, he wrote to his nearest friend—whom he would not 
see—“On higher matters there is nothing to say. I tread the 
common road into the great darkness. Certainty, indeed, I 
have none.” For when one who has deliberately parted with 
all the consoling hopes of the gospel, looks through the high 
cliffs that part this sea of life from the great unknown ocean 


! Contemporary Review, May, 1883. 
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of eternity, he may well sing with a deeper pathos than the 
poet: 
‘* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me.” 


The firm and positive faith, rationally formed, carries rest. We 
see the semblance of it even in the £zsmet of the Moslem, the 
‘fortunes’ of Czsar and the ‘destiny’ of Napoleon, but the 
reality in the ‘good Providence’ of the trusting child of God. 
The sailors on the Mediterranean were amazed by John How- 
ard’s perfect calmness under the pirate’s attack; and equally 
amazing was the coolness with which at the end of the voy- 
age he shut himself up in a plague hospital at Venice. He 
was on his high errand of mercy ; and the secret of his calmness 
may be read in his journal, ‘““O God, my heart is fixed, trusting 
in Thee.” ‘“ Where,” said the Pope’s legate to Luther at the 
beginning of his stormy career, “ will you find a resting-place ?” 
“Under heaven,” said Martin Luther. From the vortex of the 
tempest in its fury, he exclaimed, “O crafty Satan! But Christ 
is abler than thou.” And two days before the end of all he wrote, 
“Grace and peace in the Lord, dear Catherine. [ have one 
that takes care of me better than thou, or any of the angels 
could, One who is seated at the right hand of God Almighty.” 
He had marched through life to his own hymn, Ezz feste Burg 
ist unser Gott. 

In recent and peaceful times there have been few nobler 
exhibitions than the composure of Thomas Arnold, under the 
tremendous storm of public and private obloquy that for four 
years beat mercilessly around his head, till “Even his personal 
acquaintances,” says Dean Stanley, “began to look upon him 
with alarm, some dropped their intercourse altogether, hardly 
any were able fully to sympathize with him, and almost all re- 
monstrated. He himself was startled but not moved.” He 
bore all in silence, adhered to his principles, and held on his 
way. The clew to his composure may be found in his journal, 
ten years later, written on that last night before his sudden 
death: “ Above all, let me mind my own personal work—to 
keep myself pure and zealous, and delzeving.” And the issue of 
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that personal work, the English world now knows by heart. 
Priceless is the value of such a faith in God and the right. 


THE POWER OF A POSITIVE FAITH. 


A strong positive faith is the source of Power. And here we 
must distinguish between a faith worthy to be so called, that is, 
a deep conviction having a high object and a rational basis, on 
the one hand, and a mere blind determination, a wilful fixedness 
of purpose prompted by low aspirations, and founded on no 
true principle, it may be on positive wrong. There is not 
seldom seen such a wilful purpose, and it has its transient 
power like the force of the bull or the bull-dog, when the 
one shuts his eyes and dashes on, and the other shuts his teeth 
and clings till death; yet the bull-dog has only his day, and the 
bull in the arena is slain at last. 

Similar is the fate of the wilful and wrongful combination. 
Every ‘ring’ breaks up at last. It fails to bind the right cause, 
or cripple the right man. Inthe long run, Cromwell and Wash- 
ington, Lincoln and Gladstone are sure to win against their de- 
famers and assailants. Truth and faith and courage walk 
through unhurt. 

The nearest approach to the power of a worthy faith may 
be seen in the influence of the chief illusions of life, and the 
controlling force of its higher enterprises. Wealth on the brain 
binds a man, as Rothschild said he would bind his son, “ mind, 
soul, heart and body,” and wins it, if it can be won. So poli- 
tics, fame, pleasure. Did the disillusioning process which comes 
at the end, come at the beginning, what a collapse would the 
world show. 

It is the strong conviction of the greatness and worth of 
science that has wrought such results, sending its Pliny into 
the deadly fumes of Vesuvius, and its Franklin to the fatal 
ice-cliffs of the North, keeping a Herschel and Darwin on per- 
petual watch upon the heavens or the earth, a Davy or a Pas- 
teur in the courses of life-long experiment. Hence the long 
patient struggles of the inventor, often in poverty; hence the 
great achievements for the world’s benefit, amid discourage- 
ment, doubt and ridicule. This spirit has dredged the ocean, 
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tracked the glacier, climbed Chimborazo, pierced the Dark Con- 
tinent, and weighed the far-off planet. How has a sense of the 
grandeur of his sphere moved the hand and fired the heart of 
the artist as he has said to himself, “I paint for eternity.” The 
greatness of his country has loomed up on the sight of the pa- 
triot till he would die on the battle-field or in the hospital. 

These things bear pondering. There are sermons in them— 
theologies. They point us upward to the higher faith—the 
highest. For if allegiance to truth and right in their subor- 
dinate forms, as loyalty to science and to country, can work 
such achievements, what should be the power of the supreme 
allegiance? Accordingly, the world has seen that the difference 
between a heart vitalized with a great faith in God, and a 
heart empty of all faith in God or goodness, is the difference 
between the green valley of the Nile and the desert through 
which it lies. What one grand achievement, what one great 
benefaction have all the blank doubt, scepticism, or agnosticism 
since the world began, brought to the world? Which of the 
myriad charities has it organized and maintained? What nation 
has it lifted? What community has it purified? What vicious 
circle has it reformed? What one blasted character has it re- 
generated? What soul has it raised to the heights of godlike 
magnanimity? Yea, what enduring monument of highest 
genius has it erected? From nothing, nothing comes. Zero 
multiplied by millions, is zero still. Darkness can not give 
light. The vacuum of the heart is an exhausted receiver to the 
life. When Brutus could say at Philippi, ““O virtue, I have 
followed thee through life and found thee at last but a shade,” 
let him fall on his sword. 

The best things of paganism have been found where it ap- 
proached near the verities of true religion, The pyramids are 
perpetual monuments of a belief in immortality. The finest 
statuary, the noblest temples, the highest poetry, sprang from 
the time when the heavens were realto men. The greatest 
oration of Demosthenes derives it chief momentum from the 
almost Christian grandeur of its moral attitude. In the dark 
ages of the church, those splendid cathedrals and noble paintings 
embody the deep religious sentiment. And in modern times if 
it be true, as one said, that “ An institution is the lengthened 
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shadow of some man, asthe Reformation of Luther, Quakerism 
of Fox, Methodism of Wesley, Abolition of Wilberforce,” it is 
also true that the germ of the institution was the burning faith 
of the man. Wilberforce speaks for them, one and all, when he 
wrote in his journal, ‘God Almighty has set before me two 
great objects, the suppression of the slave trade, and the refor- 
mation of manners,” and when he wrote to his sister, ‘‘ Be the 
love of Christ our talisman.” 

Sometimes we can fix our eye on the time when the power 
of achievement for good entered the man, with the inflow of 
vital religion to his soul. There was a time when an indifferent 
and formal young preacher at Kilmany suddenly waked to the 
real meaning of Christ’s gospel, and the transformation was 
as complete as when some great magazine of combustibles re- 
ceives the torch. For the dry lifeless heart kindled and blazed 
and glowed with a flame that sent its warmth through ail Scot- 
land, and its light to India and the world. It was Thomas 
Chalmers regenerated, a true believer in Christ. The easy going 
kirkmen said, ‘Chalmers is mad;” but it was with the same 
madness that had infected Paul before him, and the whole 
company that under Christ have been revolutionizing the world. 

For the world itself, in its present attitude and outlook, with 
its missions and beneficences and mighty working forces for 
good, is but the Wren-like monument of sucha faith. Men have 
believed and therefore they spoke: they believed with all their 
being, and spoke with all their power, with tongue and pen and 
life. Their cause was as resistless as their faith was bright. 
They have labored while they lived, and conquered when they 
fell; for there was an invisible force which dungeons could not 
hold, sword and cannon could not kill, flames could not burn, 
nor waters drown. Borne on by sucha faith as this—a faith 
which it also inspires and maintains—the gospel of Christ 
has made its way. Despised and persecuted by the despised 
race from which it sprung, it rose to life as the nation fell. 
Emerging from its native home, it rapidly spread outward tothe 
great cities that hug the Mediterranean, the seats of power and 
centres of civilization. Without one mortal weapon of offence 
or defence, it boldly grappled with every wrong. It stood 
meekly unresisting when the Empire ten times in succession 
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threw its huge weight upon it, and then it rose from the crush 
unharmed. It in turn threw itself upon the Empire, mounted 
its throne, spread through and beyond its territory. “It gath- 
ered all genius and learning unto itself, and made the literature 
of the world its own ; it survived the inundation of the barbarian 
tribes and conquered the world once more by converting the 
conquerors to the faith; it survived the restoration of letters.” 
It survived the corruptions of the church itself. “It survived 
an age of free inquiry and scepticism, and has long stood its 
ground in the field of argument, commanding the intelligent as- 
sent of the greatest minds that ever were,” and outwardly con- 
trolling the great empires that now control the earth. And 
to-day it stands girded with youthful strength, waving the ban- 
ner of the cross for a forward movement all along the line upon 
the strongest entrenchments of the powers of darkness, its forces 
hearkening to the Great Captain’s command, “ Go ye intoall the 
world,” and to his promise “ I am with you alway.” 

It is our privilege, our blessing, our power, trustfully and 


lovingly to ally ourselves with Him, breathing the lowly prayer 
of that greatest genius, Michael Angelo: 


‘ My unassisted heart is barren clay 
That of its native self can nothing feel; 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou sayest it may; 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way, 
No man can find it: Father! Thou must lead. 
Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into my mind, 
By which such virtue in me may be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps may I tread: 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of Thée 
And sound thy praises everlastingly.” 





ARTICLE III. 
THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


By HENRY WaAcegE, D.D., 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, London, England. 


HIS is a question which during the present century has 
been discussed with the most intense eagerness. Perhaps 

there is no other on which such an amount of critical labor has 
been bestowed, or which in its various aspects has occasioned so 


much excitement. The controversy began at the latter part of 
the last century; and it was brought toa crisis, which aroused 
anxiety throughout Europe, by the publication in the year 1835 
of the Life of Fesus by STRAUSS. His criticism was succeeded 
by that of the Tiibingen school, founded by Baur. The chal- 
lenges thus offered to the faith of the church were met by 
numerous and able theologians both in Germany and in this 
country ; and every point in the argument has been contested 
with the utmost keenness. The prolonged and vehement char- 
acter of this contest is certainly not disproportioned to its im- 
portance. Nothing can be of more consequence to Christians 
than to know whether they have good reason for their belief 
that in the four Gospels they possess four faithful records of 
the life, the teaching, the death, and the resurrection of their 
Lord and Master. We are by no means, indeed, entirely de- 
pendent on those records for the grounds of our faith, since the 
Epistles of the Apostle Paul, even if they stood alone, would 
afford strong testimony to the main facts respecting our Lord 
which are asserted in the Christian creed. But the Gospels 
alone afford us full information respecting our Lord’s character 
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and work; and they must ever be regarded as the most precious 
and important of testimonies to his claims. 

It is this, indeed, which has led the sceptics and unbelievers 
of this century to direct such persistent and fierce attacks upon 
the Gospels. It has been felt that if they are trustworthy 
records of what our Lord said and did, the chief positions for 
which sceptics have contended are at once overthrown. Christ 
himself bears witness in those Gospels to his own claims, to his 
supernatural powers, to all that Christians believe respecting 
Him. In fact, all cardinal questions of religion are practically 
answered if the Gospels can be trusted. Our Lord there bears 
overwhelming testimony to the existence and character of God, 
to the fact that we are now under God’s government, and shall 
hereafter be judged by Him, and to the truth that He himself 
alone can save us from our sins and their consequences. Ac- 
cordingly, the simple facts of the Gospel history were from 
the earliest moment the sum and substance of the Apostles’ 
preaching. Inthe tenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we 
have a record of Peter’s first address to a Gentile audience; and 
it is like a brief summary of one of our Gospels. He tells 
Cornelius, how God anointed, 


“Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went 
about doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for 
God was with Him. And we are witnesses of all things which he did both 
in the country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom also they slew, hang- 
ing Him on atree. Him God raised up the third day, and gave Him to be 
made manifest.... And He charged us to preach unto the people, and 
to testify that this is He which is ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead. To Him bear all the prophets witness, that through his name 
every one that believeth in Him shall receive remission of sins.” 


Such has ever been in substance the message of the gospel. 
The chief question which has exercised the minds of men in 
our own time is whether the Four Records we possess of that 
gospel can be relied upon. 

Now, if we wish to know whether any narrative or statement 
which we cannot ourselves verify is true, the first question to 
be asked is, On whose authority does it rest? Is it reported to’ 
us by persons who had the means of knowing the facts, and 
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whose accounts can be trusted? If such accounts were written 
by contemporaries who either themselves witnessed the events 
narrated, or who were intimately associated with such eye- 
witnesses, we have the highest kind of evidence which in 
historical matters is possible. It will be necessary of course to 
inquire further into the honesty and good judgment of such 
writers; but the first and most important inquiry must be 
whether their evidence is that of contemporaries. This accord- 
ingly is the point which has been chiefly challenged by writers 
who wish to discredit the trustworthiness of the Gospels; and 
it is the main question to which we shall address ourselves. 
By whom were the Gospels written, and when? If there is 
good reason to believe that they were written by apostles or 
intimate friends of apostles, the main objections which have 
been raised to their credibility within this century will at once 
fall to the ground. 

Now, notwithstanding the elaborate character of the contro- 
versies which have been raised respecting this question, it will 
be found that the case can after all be very simply stated. It 
might be supposed, from the manner in which the problem is 
generally discussed by opponents of the Christian faith, that 
some elaborate and far-fetched argument is necessary in order 
to vindicate the received belief respecting the Gospels. There 
could not be a greater misapprehension. It is the case of our 
opponents that is marked by these characteristics: our own is 
perfectly straightforward and simple. The four Gospels bear 
upon their title-pages, as we should now say, the statement that 
they were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. That 
is the way in which, from the earliest date, the words, ‘ accord- 
ing to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John,’ were understood. No sus- 
picion can be shown to have been entertained by any writer 
of the first few centuries that these inscriptions had any other 
meaning, or that the meaning thus implied was untrue. Now, 
if in our own day a book appears with a name purporting to be 
that of the author on the title-page, and not a single doubt is 
expressed during his own lifetime or the lifetime of any of his 
friends as to the fact of his having written it, who would doubt 
that he had done so? 

It is not merely with respect to modern books that this 
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principle is acted upon; it is equally adopted with respect to 
ancient books. The works of Sophocles or Thucydides bear 
their names; and asthe authorship was never doubted in ancient 
times, we accept it still, unless positive external or internal 
objections to the contrary can be adduced. But the burden of 
proof lies on those who urge such objections. If certain books 
have borne the names of certain authors unquestioned for 
centuries, we have a right to demand very cogent evidence from 
those who would have us reject this constant consent. In short, 
from the first moment they are heard of, these four books were 
accepted as the work of the writers whose namesthey bear. The 
question is not why should we believe that they were written by 
those persons; but why should we not believe it ? 

But this is only a preliminary step. The most natural and 
the fairest course is to inquire, in the first place, what the 
Gospels say for themselves. It is reasonable to allow a witness 
to speak for himself before we listen to any evidence in opposi- 
tion to him. Now it so happens that, although the authors of 
the four Gospels are singularly reticent respecting themselves, 
two at least of them have incidentally afforded us indications 
which, in the opinion of all critics, are extremely significant of 
their individuality and of their positions. This is peculiarly the 
case in respect to the Gospel of Luke; and it will be found the 
simplest introduction to this part of our subject, if we begin by 
considering the books whichare attributed tohim. For in this 
case we start with the advantage that we have two books on 
which to base our judgment, instead of one. The Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles opens by a reference to a former book by 
the same author, and that reference, combined with internal 
evidence, leaves no practical doubt that this book was ¢he Gospel 
according to Luke. ‘The former treatise I made, O Theophi- 
lus,” says the writer, “ concerning all that Jesus began both to 
do and teach, until the day in which He was received up.” But 
the Gospel according to Luke treats of the subject thus defined, 
and it is similarly addressed to Theophilus. It is, moreover, 
generally recognized, even by some of the chief rationalistic 
critics to whom reference will subsequently be made, that the 
two treatises are marked by a singular unity of style, idiom, and. 
thought, that one mind conceived the two books, and one hand 
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wrote them. If we can determine who was the author of one 
of them, we know the author of the other. 

Now, the authorship of the Acts of the Apostles is revealed by 
one of those pieces of incidental evidence which, in a matter of 
this kind, are sometimes more convincing than direct state- 
ments. In the sixteenth chapter the writer is describing one of 
the journeys of Paul, and at first he speaks of Paul and his 
companions in the third person. Thus, in the 6th verse, he says 
“ And they went through the region of Phrygia and Galatia, . 
and when ¢iey were come over against Mysia, ¢iey assayed to 
go into Bithynia; and the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not.” 
A vision appeared to Paulin the night bidding him go over to 
Macedonia; and here the writer suddenly changes his expres- 
sion, and begins to speak in the first person. In the 1oth verse 
he proceeds, ‘And when he had seen the vision, straightway ze 
sought to go forth into Macedonia.” It is natural to conclude 
that at this point the writer joined Paul’s company. He pro- 
ceeds with him to Philippi; but appears to have remained there 
‘when Paul passed on to Amphipolis, as he resumes the third 
person at the commencement of chapter xvii. But in the 5th 
verse of chapter xx, where it is described how Paul again passed 
through Philippi when going through Macedonia on his final 
journey to Jerusalem, the writer begins again to speak of what 
“we” did. From that time he speaks as though he were con- 
stantly in Paul’s company. He arrived at Jerusalem with him, 
and was received with him by James (ch. xxi, 17, 18); and when 
Paul’s imprisonment at Czsarea was terminated by his appeal 
to Czsar, the writer accompanied him on his voyage, suffered 
shipwreck with him, and arrived with him at Rome (ch. 
xxviii, 16). 

Now, from some references in Paul’s Epistles, there remains 
no practical doubt who was the person thus associated with 
him. In Col., iv, 14, Paul sends a salutation from “ Luke, the 
beloved physician ;” in 2 Zim., iv, 11, he says, “only Luke is 
with me;” and at the end of the letter to Philemon, the saluta- 
tion of Luke is added, among others, to that of Paul. Luke, 
therefore, was an intimate companion of the Apostle; and there 
is no other known companion to whom the circumstances men- 
tioned in the Acts are appropriate. Thus the internal evidence 
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which is furnished by the Third Gospel, by the Acts of the 
Apostles, and by Paul’s Epistles, is in complete harmony with 
the tradition that Luke was the author of both ¢he Gospel and 
the Acts. 

A further piece of very striking internal evidence has been 
added within the last year. Paul speaks of Luke as a physician, 
and it had already been observed that the descriptions of our 
Lord’s miracles of healing in the Third Gospel bear traces of 
the hand and eye of a medical observer. But an Irish scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Hobart, published last year a full investigation of 
what he describes as The Medical Language of St. Luke, and he 
points out the following facts: that we find running throughout 
the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles anumber of words 
which were either distinctly medical terms, or commonly 
employed in medical language; that we find a constant use of 
the same compounds of simple words which the medical writers 
employ, and that these are for the most part peculiar to this 
author, or that he makes more frequent use of them than the 
other New Testament writers; that he alone uses the special 
medical terms for the distribution of nourishment, blood, nerves, 
etc., through the body, as well as the medical terms for ‘ stimu- 
lation,’ and to denote an intermittent or a failing pulse; that 
there are some words confined to Luke and the medical authors 
in the sense which they bear in his writings ; and that the medical 
style of Luke accounts for the very frequent and peculiar use 
made by him of some words which were habitually employed, 
and were indeed almost indispensable, in the vocabulary of a 
physician. This peculiar phraseology, moreover, permeates the 
entire extent of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
and thus adds a strong evidence of the integrity of those writings. 

Here, then, we have the ancient tradition that Luke, the 
companion of Paul, wrote our Third Gospel corroborated by 
various convergent evidences of a very striking character. Now, 
it is only reasonable to ask that before evidence of this con- 
sistent nature is rejected, very clear objections to its validity 
should be established. No doubt the evidence is in the main 
circumstantial, and not demonstrative, and it is conceivable, 
therefore, that it might be refuted by counter evidence, or. by 
strong objections based on its internal inconsistency. But, it is 
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important to observe that the burden of disproof is on the side 
of the objector; and he ought to be able to make out at least as 
clear a case on the other side, before we can be asked to abandon 
conclusions which have such a weight of traditional and circum- 
stantial evidence in their favor. This being premised, we pro- 
ceed to inquire to what the objections amount. 

It fortunately happens that this inquiry may be very briefly 
satisfied. It would be equally tedious and unsatisfactory to 
pursue in detail the innumerable doubts which critics have 
urged on this subject. 

If we are able to adduce a practically impartial estimate of 
the value of all these objections—an estimate not made by a be- 
lieving theologian, but by a sceptical critic, who entirely rejects 
the main teaching of the Gospels as Christians believe it—in 
short, by one who is in every sense of the word an outside ob- 
server, we may feel satisfied that we are in possession of a fair 
measure of the force of the objections. Such an independent 
witness we can call upon in the person of M. Renan. The 
general character of his views respecting our Lord is well known. 
He entirely disbelieves in any miraculous occurrences, and 
assumes that whatever reports we have of them, in any historic 
document whatever, must by some means or other be explained 
away. He is, therefore, for our purposes, of even more value 
than a strictly impartial witness. He is a hostile witness; he is 
prejudiced beforehand against the literal trustworthiness of a 
document which contains accounts of miracles; and it would be 
an assistance to his argument if it could be shown that such a 
document was not the work of a person who had had access to 
contemporary evidence. What, then, is the testimony of M. 
Renan? It will be found in the Preface to his Vze de $ésus, 
15th edition, p. xlviii. The passage substantially corresponds to 
that portion of our argument which has hitherto occupied our 
attention. He says: 


“Tt is known that each of the Four Gospels bears at its head the name 
of a personage known either in the apostolic history or in the evangelical 
history itself. It is clear that if these titles are correct, these Gospels, 
without ceasing to be partly legendary, assume a high value, since they 
enable us to go back to the half-century which followed the life of Jesus, 
and even, in two cases, to eye-witnesses of his actions.” 
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In other words, M. Renan considers that parts of the Gospels 
must under any circumstances be regarded as legendary, and 
therefore, as we have observed, he cannot be prejudiced against 
criticism which would assign them to authors of a late date. 
But he proceeds: 


“As to Luke, doubt is scarcely possible. The Gospel of Luke is a 
regular composition, founded upon earlier documents. It is the work of 
an author who chooses, curtails, combines. The author of this Gospel is 
certainly the same as the author of the Acts of the Apostles. Now, the 
author of he Acts seems to be a companion of Paul,—a character which 
accords completely with Luke. I know that more than one objection may 
be opposed to this reasoning; but one thing at all events is beyond doubt, 
namely, that the author of the Third Gospel and of the Acts is a man who 
belonged to the second apostolic generation ; and this suffices for our pur- 
pose. The date of this Gospel, moreover, may be determined with suffi- 
cient precision by considerations drawn from the book itself. The twenty- 
first chapter of Zw%e, which is inseparable from the rest of the work, was 
certainly written after the siege of Jerusalem, but not long after. We are, 
therefore, here on solid ground, for we are dealing with a work proceeding 
entirely from the same hand, and pessessing the most complete unity.” 


Now, M. Renan’s opinions as to the exact date of Luke’s 
Gospel, whether a few years before, ora few years after the siege 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, and his prejudice respecting the legen- 
dary character of some of the narratives in the Gospel are clearly 
separable from his critical judgment as to the person by whom 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Third Gospel were written. If 
he allows that those two books were written by a companion of 
Paul, who, beyond any reasonable doubt, was Luke, we may 
form our own opinions as to the conclusions to be deduced from 
this admission. But it may be important to observe that the 
admission has been supported by M. Renan’s further investiga- 
tions, as expressed in his subsequent volume on The Afostles. 
In the Preface to that volume he discusses fully the nature and 
value of the narrative contained in ¢he Acts of the Apostles, and 
he pronounces the following decided opinions as to the author- 
ship of that book, and its connection with the Gospel of Luke 
(p. X.«:8q:): 


“One point which is beyond question is that ¢he Acts are by the same 
author as the Third Gospel, and are a continuation of that Gospel. One 
need not stop to prove this proposition, which has never been seriously 
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contested. The prefaces at the commencement of each work, the dedica- 
tion of each to Theophilus, the perfect resemblance of style and of ideas 
furnish on this point abundant demonstrations. 

“A second proposition, which has not the same certainty, but which 
may, however, be regarded as extremely probable, is that the author of 
the Acts is a disciple of Paul, who accompanied him fora considerable part 
of his travels.” 


At a first glance, M. Renan observes, this proposition ap- 
pears indubitable, from the fact that the author, on so many 
occasions, uses the pronoun “we,” indicating that on those 
occasions he was one of the apostolic band by whom Paul was 
accompanied. ‘One may even be astonished that a proposi- 
tion apparently so evident should have found persons to contest 
it.’ He notices, however, the difficulties which have been raised 
on the point, and then proceeds as follows: 


“ Must we be checked by these objections? I think not; and I persist 
in believing that the person who finally prepared ¢he Acts is really the 
disciple of Paul, who says ‘we’ in the last chapters. All difficulties, how- 
ever insoluble they may appear, ought to be, if not dismissed, at least held 
in suspense, by an argument so decisive as that which results from the use 
of this word ‘ we.’ ”—(p. xiv). 


He then observes that both manuscripts and tradition com- 
bine in assigning the Third Gospel to a certain Luke, and that 
it is scarcely conceivable that a name in other respects obscure 
should have been attributed to so important a work for any 
other reason than that it was the name of the real author. 
Luke, he says, had no place in tradition, in legend or in history 
when these two treatises were ascribed tohim. M. Renan con- 
cludes in the following words: 


“ We think, therefore, that the author of the Third Gospel and of ¢he 
Acts is in all reality Luke, the disciple of Paul.” 


Now, let the import of these expressions of opinion be duly 
weighed. Of course M. Renan’s judgments are not to be 
regarded as affording in themselves any adequate basis for our 
acceptance of the authenticity of the chief books of the New 
Testament. The Acts of the Apostles and the Four Gospels bear 
on their face certain positive claims, on the faith of which they 
have been accepted in all ages of the church, and they do not 
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appeal, in the first instance, to the authority of any modern 
critic. But, though M. Renan would be a very unsatisfactory 
witness to rely upon for the purpose of positive testimony to 
the Gospels, it will be acknowledged that his estimates of the 
value of modern critical objections to those sacred books have 
all the weight of the admissions of a hostile witness. No one 
doubts his perfect familiarity with the whole range of the criti- 
cism represented by such names as Strauss and Baur, and no 
one questions his disposition to give full weight to every objec- 
tion which that criticism can urge. Even without assuming 
that he is prejudiced on either one side or the other, it will 
be admitted on all hands that he is more favorably disposed 
than otherwise to such criticism as we have to meet. When, 
therefore, with this full knowledge of the literature of the sub- 
ject, such a writer comes to the conclusion that the criticism in 
question has entirely failed to make good its case on a point 
like that of the authorship of Luke’s Gospel, we are at least jus- 
tified in concluding that critical objections do not possess the 
weight which unbelievers or sceptics are wont to assign to them. 
M. Renan, in a word, is no adequate witness to the Gospels ; 
but he is a very significant witness as to the value of modern 
critical objections to them. 

To illustrate our meaning, let us take a definite example. 
Less than four years ago the author of the work entitled Suer- 
natural Religion, published what he described as his “ complete 
edition,” which he had carefully revised throughout. This 
work was received with great acclamation by the chief literary 
representatives of sceptical opinions, and its statements were 
widely quoted as embodying the final results of impartial criti- 
cism. In its first edition the author had maintained that there 
was no evidence of our present Third Gospel being in existence 
before the time when Marcion the heretic, who flourished about 
the year 140 A.D., put forth a gospel to suit his peculiar views. 
The author of Supernatural Religion maintained through several 
editions that Marcion’s gospel was the original, and that our 
Third Gospel was expanded from it. This view, however, he 
has been compelled to abandon by the researches of Dr. Sanday ; 
and he now admits “that our Third Synoptic existed in Mar- 
cion’s time ;” so that we find evidence of its existence “about 
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the year 140, and it may of course be inferred that it must have 
been composed at least some time before that date.” 

We have thusarrived at this conclusion,—that the Third Gos- 
pel was really written, in the form in which we now possess it, 
by Luke, the companion of Paul in several of his journeys, and 
particularly on his last visit to Jerusalem and in his subsequent 
journey to Rome. Now this one point being established, it will 
be found that all serious objections to the belief of the church 
respecting the authenticity of the other Gospels are practically 
obviated. For it follows that the claim put forward in the pref- 
ace to the Third Gospel is completely justified. Luke was not 
indeed himself an eye-witness of our Lord’s life on earth; but 
he claims to have “traced the course of all things accurately 
from the very first.” Paul, in his intercourse with the Apostles, 
must have been fully informed of the teaching and the acts of our 
Lord during His ministry, and through Paul, Luke must have 
been similarly cognizant of them. But in his visit with Paul to 
Jerusalem, Luke himself must have been in communication with 
other apostles, as well as with many other disciples of our Lord 
who had ‘ companied with them all the time that the Lord Jesus 
went in and went out among them.’ That visit to Jerusalem 
was about twenty-five years after the crucifixion, when those 
who had been the actual contemporaries of our Lord were from 
fifty to sixty years of age, in full possession of their faculties, 
with their memory still clear and their judgment vigorous. 
Luke must have had abundant opportunities in such company 
of following up, as he says he did, everything from the very first. 
“Many,” he says, had already taken in hand to set forth in 
order a narrative of the same facts “even as they delivered them 
unto us, which from the beginning were eye-witnesses and min- 
isters of the word.” These written narratives he was in a posi- 
tion to test, to complete, and to arrange in better order, by per- 
sonal inquiry of the same or other‘ eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the word.’ If, therefore, he was a faithful historian, that 
which he has recorded for us is the sifted and well-arranged tes- 
timony of eye-witnesses: it is the result of a mass of evidence at 
first hand. 

Now we may well ask whether any better ground for our be- 
lief than this could well have been afforded us. All the evi- 
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dence we can obtain, with respect to the great mass of historical 
events, is the account of them by some historian who lived at or 
near the time of their occurrence, and who had reports of them 
either at first or second hand. This, for instance, is the evidence 
on which we believe Zhe Annals of Tacitus. He was born some- 
what before the year 60 A.D., and narrates the history of the 
years from 14 to 68 A.D., of which the first forty were before he 
was born. He was not, therefore, a contemporary of the greater 
part of the events he narrates, while Luke was. But like Luke, 
he had opportunities of ascertaining the facts from eye-witnesses, 
and as his writings produce the impression that he was a truth- 
ful person, of sound judgment, we accept his testimony. 

But it must be observed that for the greater part of the nar- 
ratives in Tacitus we have no such guarantee as is afforded us 
by the facts above established respecting Luke. What is the 
utmost guarantee of truth that we could expect from any histo- 
rian? Surely that, being a contemporary of the events he nar- 
rates, he should visit the country and the very spots in which 
they are alleged to have occurred, that he should be acquainted 
with reports of them already committed to writing, that he 
should be well acquainted with many persons who actually wit- 
nessed them, that he should possess the full confidence of such 
persons, and that he should take pains to make a thorough 
inquiry into the facts. Very few historians indeed have had 
the opportunity of fulfilling these requirements. Tacitus, for 
instance, had no such opportunities for a great part of the 
events he narrates. But Luke had those opportunities in the 
fullest degree, and he assures us simply and straightforwardly in 
the preface to his Gospel that he made a diligent use of them. 
The result of such considerations is that in Luke’s Gospel we 
possess an account of our Lord’s birth, ministry, passion, and 
resurrection, which embodies the harmonious evidence of eye- 
witnesses, and which preserves for us the best contemporary 
evidence, which was attainable. 

But, it will readily be seen that if the authenticity and credi- 
bility of one Gospel is thus clearly established, the inquiry which 
remains respecting the authenticity and credibility of the other 
three is immensely simplified. With respect, at least, to the first 
two Gospels there would seem to remain no sufficient reason 
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why any sceptical critic should trouble himself to dispute their 
authenticity. For it is unquestionable that they tell substan- 
tially the same story as is told in the Third Gospel. There are, 
indeed, some points of detail on which it has been found difficult 
to harmonize them. It is unnecessary for our present argument 
to discuss these minor difficulties. They are of importance in 
respect to the relation of the Gospels to one another, and they 
have also important bearings upon the question of the character 
of the inspiration which Christians believe was vouchsafed to the 
writers. But, at the very utmost, they amount to no more than 
the discrepancies which, as we are reminded every day by dis- 
cussions respecting the biographies of men recently deceased, 
continually arise between the accounts of truthful contempo- 
raries and eye-witnesses. We are not here admitting that such 
apparent discrepancies in the Gospels are real. We only say 
that, even if they exist, they are of such a minor character as not 
to affect materially the substantial harmony of the narratives, 
or to impair their general trustworthiness. But, from this it 
follows that if any one of the first three Gospels was written by 
a contemporary, and is a record of contemporary evidence, both 
the others might be. If criticism can adduce no sufficient 
reason why the Third Gospel should not be, as it purports to be, 
written by Luke, it can hardly be worth its while to expend 
much subtlety in disputing the tradition that the First Gospel 
was written by Matthew, and the Second by Mark. Luke’s 
Gospel, we have seen, is a record of the accounts current among 
apostles and contemporaries of our Lord respecting His minis- 
try. Consequently, it is only to be expected that other records 
written by members of the same company, at about the same 
period, should be substantially of the same character. One 
positive piece of evidence suffices to outweigh any number of 
mere doubts and objections. In view of what has been said, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the story told by Luke is the 
story which was harmoniously told by the contemporaries of our 
Lord in Palestine. If so, there is at least no reason arising out 
of the story itself why Matthew and Mark should not have 
written the two Gospels attributed to them. 

But, of course, in the interests of the Christian faith, and for 
the purposes of Christian instruction, it is of the highest interest 
and importance to know whether the objections which have 
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been raised against the authenticity of the Gospels attributed to 
Matthew, Mark, and John can be sustained; and with respect 
to the two former Gospels this question may be dealt with even 
more simply and briefly than in the case of Luke. Here again, 
it is only reasonable to start from the uniform tradition of the 


earliest ages on the subject. As is said by Holtzmann, a ration- 
alistic critic, 


“The first canonical Gospel was entirely and unanimously attributed 
by the ancient church to the Apostle Matthew.”—Dcze Synoptischen Evan- 
gelien, p. 359. 


As the same critic observes, this is the more remarkable, since 
there is nothing in what is otherwise known of Matthew to ac- 
count for the First Gospel being attributed to him: 


“ That the early church must have had some ground in facts for refer- 
ring the First Gospel to this name-must seem the more probable, since, 
with this exception, the person of Matthew is entirely in the background 
in the history of the apostolic age.”—(p. 360). 


In other words, there was:no reason why it should have been be. 
lieved that Matthew wrote the Gospel except that he did write 
it; and therefore, as has been urged before, the tradition has, on 
the face of it,a claim to be believed in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary. But, there is positive evidence to the fact that 
Matthew did write a work of the general character of our-Gospel. 
There is one valuable piece of early Christian testimony pre- 
served to us respecting the authorship of the two first Gospels. 
It is contained in a fragment of a work by Papias, who was 
Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia Minor, in the first half of the sec- 
ond century, and who was a hearer of the Apostle John. It is 
natural that we should have but little discussion of the author- 
ship of the New Testament writings in early times, if they were 
really genuine. Christians in such case would accept them 
without hesitation; and it would be only as time went on, and 
heresies arose, or the church came into conflict with heathen 
culture, that doubts on this subject would be raised. The evi- 
dence of Papias is therefore particularly welcome, and it has 
been scrutinized, by believers and unbelievers alike, with the 
utmost keenness. With respect to Matthew, he is quoted by 
EusEBIUS (Hist. Eccl., 111, xxxix), as saying that, 
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“Matthew composed the Oracles in the Hebrew tongue, and each one 
interpreted them as he could.” 


There has been much dispute as to the exact meaning of the 
term ‘oracles’ here used. Some writers have endeavored to 
make out that it is only applicable to sayings or discourses; 
and that consequently the work by Matthew which was known 
to Papias can only have been a collection of our Lord’s sayings, 
and cannot have been a narrative of His ministry, like our 
present Gospel. Even if this restricted interpretation of the 
word could be maintained, it would be evidently pressing the 
argument too far to assume that such a collection excluded all 
narratives of facts; but it has been conclusively shown that the 
word bears no such narrow meaning. It is the same word as is 
used by Paul when he says (owz., iii, 1) that the Jews had the 
keeping of ‘the oracles’ of God, by which he evidently means 
the Old Testament Scriptures as a whole, including the narrative 
books. At the utmost, the fact that Matthew reports with 
special prominence and fulness several of our Lord’s discourses 
would be sufficient to answer the meaning of such an expression. 
Thus, we have two positive facts from which to start—the one, 
the fact that our First Gospel was uniformly attributed to Mat- 
thew from the earliest times; the other, the express statement 
of a disciple of John that Matthew wrote a work of this kind. 
Whether Matthew, besides writing the original Gospel in He- 
brew, subsequently translated it himself into Greek, or our 
present Gospel is another work of the same kind which the 
Apostle also wrote, are secondary points. From these two facts 
it is reasonable to accept our First Gospel as Matthew’s work, in 
the absence of decisive critical objections. Before considering 
the value of such objections, we will next inquire what positive 
evidence we have respecting the Gospel of Mark. 

Here again, there is absolute unanimity in the belief of the 
earliest times. No doubt was expressed for long centuries as to 
the truth of the title which attributed the Second Gospel to 
Mark. This person is generally acknowledged to be the same 
as the “ John, whose surname was Mark,” mentioned several 
times in the Acts of the Apostles, as well as in the Epistles of 
Paul and of Peter. He was the cousin of Barnabas, and is called 
by Peter “ My son” (1 Pe¢er, v, 13), perhaps as having been con- 
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verted by him. His mother was the Mary in whose house in 
Jerusalem the Christians are described as meeting in the earliest 
days after the foundation of the church (Ac?s, xii, 12). He ac- 
companied Paul and Barnabas on their first missionary journey ; 
and though there was a temporary separation betwcen him and 
Paul, he is afterwards mentioned by that apostle as one of his 
most valued attendants. At another time, as we have seen, he 
was with Peter, and Papias tells us that he acted as Peter’s inter- 
preter. He was, therefore, at least as much as Luke, in a posi- 
tion to ascertain the truth respecting our Lord’s ministry. In 
his case also the tradition of antiquity is supported by the 
evidence of Papias. That writer related that ‘the elder,’ who 
was either John the Apostle or a’ presbyter contemporary with 
the Apostle, gave him the following account: 


“Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately 
everything that he remembered, without however recording in order what 
was either said or done by Christ. For neither did he hear the Lord, nor 
did he follow Him; but, afterwards, as I said, [attended] Peter, who adapted 
his instructions to the needs [of his hearers], but had no design of giving 


a connected account of the Lord’s oracles [or discourses]. So, then, Mark 
made no mistake, while he thus wrote down some things, as he remembered 
them; for he made it his one care not to omit anything that he heard, or 
to set down any false statement therein.” 


Now, if these statements of Papias apply to our present Gos- 
pels, they furnish invaluable evidence as to their early date and 
as to their authorship. Once more we will ask M. Renan to tell 
us how far, in his opinion, the criticism by which this applica- 
bility is disputed, has made out its case. In his Preface to his 
Life of Jesus, after reciting the testimony of Papias, he says: 


“Tt is certain that these two descriptions correspond well enough to the 
seneral physiognomy of the two books, now called Zhe Gospel according 
to Matthew, and The Gospel according to Mark,—the first being character- 
ized by its long discourses; the second being specially anecdotic, much 
more exaet than the first in the details, brief to the extent of dryness, poor 
in discourses, and but ijl put together.”’—(p. li). 


This surely is sufficient for practical purposes; and consider- 
ing the slightness of the account of Papias, such a gencral cor- 
respondence as is here admitted would seem as much as could 
be required. M. Renan, however, goes on to lay upon Papias’ 
words that undue stress already noticed, and to argue that the 
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work of Matthew which Papias had before him can only have 
contained discourses, and that therefore subsequent additions 
must have been made to it, out of which our present Gospel has 
arisen; while, on the other hand, additions have been made to 
the original Mark, in order to supply its omissions, and to make 
it more like Matthew’s work. Of any such revision of the 
original forms of these two Gospels there is not a single trace 
of external evidence, nor does M. Renan pretend to produce 
any; and the best means of estimating the weight to be attached 
to such a suggestion is afforded by further conclusions expressed 
by himself. As the result of his inquiries into the value of the 
four Gospels he expresses himself as follows: 


“To sum up, I admit the four canonical Gospels as serious documents. 
All go back to the age which followed the death of Jesus. But their 
historical value is very diverse. Matthew evidently deserves peculiar con- 
fidence for the discourses. Here are ‘the oracles,’ the very notes taken 
while the memory of the instruction of Jesus was living and definite. A 
kind of flashing brightness at once sweet and terrible, a Divine force, if I 
may so say, underlines these words, detaches them from the context, and 
renders them easily recognizable by the critic.”—(p. 1xxxi). 


Now, we ask with what reason it can be maintained that a 
Gospel like that of Matthew deserves ‘ peculiar confidence’ in its 
most characteristic and most vital elements, but that this con- 
fidence is at once to be withdrawn from it wherever a critic like 
M. Renan fails to appreciate the importance or the vividness of 
its observations. If a witness comes into court, and is found to 
be absolutely trustworthy in a vital and characteristic portion of 
his evidence, would it be deemed reasonable to say that he 
is not to be believed in the other part of his evidence because 
you do not like it, or do not understand it? Let us take a par- 
ticular instance. That from which M. Renan and all sceptical 
critics shrink in the Gospel narratives is, as we shall have further 
occasion to observe, their miraculous element. Now, the eighth 
and ninth chapters of Matthew’s Gospel contain a record of ten 
of our Lord’s miracles, and these are one half of the whole 
number recorded by that Evangelist. But this record of all 
these works of supernatural power and mercy immediately 
follows the Sermon on the Mount. In the three chapters pre- 
ceding this miraculous record, Matthew has preserved to us, with 
a vividness and force of which the most sceptical are sensible, 
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a long discourse by our Lord of the most momentous import, 
which is universally felt to embody some of his most character- 
istic teaching. Now, is it not a strange paradox to suppose that 
in a record which is marked, as almost all admit, by a substantial 
unity of design, we should pass immediately from such teaching 
as that of the Sermon on the Mount to a similarly long narrative 
of wholly untrustworthy reminiscences? In the one passage, 
we are surrounded with a blaze of moral and spiritual light, 
piercing to the very thoughts and intents of the heart, burning 
up all falsehood in word or deed, all hypocrisy and unreality; 
and in the next passage we are asked to believe that we find 
ourselves in an atmosphere of illusion, credulity, and uncertainty. 
Such a transition from absolute light—light undimmed, unob- 
scured by a single shadow, unperverted by a single false color, 
may well be regarded as inconceivable. But it is the same 
throughout the Gospels. Many of our Lord’s most precious 
sayings are inseparably bound up with his miracles, arise out of 
them, and point their lessons. The two are indissolubly united ; 
and the Sermon on the Mount is thus itself the best guarantee 
for the miraculous narratives which immediately follow it. 

In short, when M. Renan allows that Papias’ language cor- 
responds “ very fairly” (assez dzen) to our present Gospel of JZat- 
thew, and that the discourses, at all events, in that Gospel deserve 
‘ peculiar confidence,’ he at any rate justifies us in concluding that 
criticism can make out no such case against the authenticity and 
credibility of the book as deserves to be put in the balance 
against the unanimous external evidence in its favor. But with 
respect to the Gospel of J/ark, his admissions are even more 
striking and decisive. He says: 


“ The Gospel of JZark is the one of the three first which has remained 
the most ancient, the most original, and to which the least of later addi- 
tions have been made. The details of fact possess in Mark a definiteness 
which we seek in vain in the other Evangelists. He is fond of reporting 
certain sayings of our Lord in Syro-Chaldaic. He is full of minute obser- 
vations, proceeding, beyond doubt, from an eye-witness. Thereis nothing 
to conflict with the supposition that this eye-witness, who had evidently 
followed Jesus, who had loved Him and watched Him in close intimacy, 
and who had preserved a vivid image of Him, was the Apostle Peter him- 
self, as Papias has it.”—(p. Ixxxii). 


What is this but to say that criticism has failed to establish 
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any valid objections against the traditional belief of the church, 
that the Gospel of Mark is the book of which Papias spoke as 
having been written by Mark from the narratives of Peter, and 
that it contains the very reminiscences of that Apostle? 

In short, this is the result of modern criticism as represented 
by M. Renan: that in Matthew we have our Lord’s teaching 
recorded by an Apostle himself; in Mark we have the vivid 
reminiscences of another Apostle, who was one of the three 
most intimate with our Lord; and that in Luke we have the 
mature and deliberate record of a cultivated writer, who, being 
a physician, was also trained in habits of observation, after a 
careful inquiry from contemporaries, amidst the very scenes 
where the events he records were transacted. We repeat that 
we do not rest these facts respecting the first three Gospels on 
M. Renan’s investigations. They stand,in the first instance, on 
the direct evidence of historic tradition, by which the authorship 
of all other books is determined. But we appeal to M. Renan 
as affording abundant proof that modern criticism has produced 
no arguments sufficient to counterbalance, or even seriously to 
affect, this evidence. 

We now turn to the Gospelof John; and vehement as has been 
the controversy on this subject, the case in favor of its anthenti- 
city admits of being more simply and decisively stated than even 
the case of the first three Gospels. The primary evidence to its 
authorship is peculiarly definite and direct. Irenzus, who be- 
came Bishop of Lyons about 177 A.D., was a pupil of a famous 
disciple of John, Polycarp, who died as a martyr in the year 155 
or 156. Irenzus tells us, in a letter of remonstrance he wrote 
to a fellow-pupil, Florinus, who had lapsed into heresy, how 
vividly he remembered Polycarp’s instructions and conversa- 
tion: 

“TI distinctly remember the incidents of that time better than events of 
recent occurrence; for the lessons received in childhood, growing with the 
growth of the soul, become identified with it; so that I can describe the 
very place in which the blessed Polycarp used to sit when he discoursed, 
and his goings out and his comings in, and his manner of life, and his 
personal appearance, and the discourses which he held before the people, 
and how he would describe his intercourse with John and with the rest 
who had seen the Lord, and how he would relate their words. And what- 
soever things he had heard from them about the Lord, and about His 
miracles, and about His teaching, Polycarp, as having received them from 
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eye-witnesses of the life of the Word, would relate altogether in accordance 
with the Scriptures.”—(EusEBIus, H7zst. Eccl, V. xx). 


In order to appreciate what this involves, we must ask what 
Irenzus meant by ‘the Scriptures.’ Of course, the expression 
must refer to those portions of the Scriptures which narrate the 
life of our Lord, and Irenzus has stated in a memorable passage 
what these records were. In the third book of his great work 
on The Refutation and Overthrow of Knowledge falsely so-called, 
he relates briefly, says Bishop Lightfoot, 


“The circumstances under which the four Gospels were written. He 
points out that the writings of the Evangelists arose directly from the 
oral gospel of the apostles. He shows that the traditional teaching of the 
apostles has been preserved by a direct succession of elders, which in the 
principal churches can be traced man by man, and he asserts that this 
teaching accords entirely with the evangelical and apostolical writings. 
He maintains on the other hand, that the doctrine of the heretics was of 
comparatively recent growth. He assumes throughout, not only that our 
four Canonical Gospels alone were acknowledged in the church in his own 
time, but that this had been so from the beginning. His antagonists in- 
deed accepted these same Gospels, paying especial deference to the Fourth 
Evangelist; and accordingly he argues with them on this basis. But they 
also superadded other writings, to which they appealed, while heretics of a 
different type, as Marcion for instance, adopted some one Gospel to the 
exclusion of all others. He therefore urges not only that four Gospels 
alone have been handed down from the beginning, but that in the nature 
of things there could not be more nor less than four.” 


The passage thus summarized by the present learned Bishop of 
Durham is to be found in the first eleven chapters of the third 
book of the work of Irenzeus just mentioned, and its high signifi- 
cance for the purpose of our argument will readily be perceived. 
The four Gospels we now possess constituted, in the view of 
Irenzus, an essential part of ‘the Scriptures.” Heappeals, how- 
ever, to Polycarp’s authority, and his view, therefore, respecting 
the four Gospels must be in harmony with what he had learnt 
at Polycarp’s feet. The conclusion, therefore, cannot fairly be 
avoided that Polycarp himself, John’s own disciple, knew and 
recognized all four Gospels, not only those of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, but that which was attributed to his own master, 
John. When Irenzus tells us that Polycarp used to describe 
‘his intercourse with John and with the rest who had seen the 
Lord ;” and that “whatsoever things he had heard from them 
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about the Lord and about His miracles and about His teaching,” 
he would relate “altogether in accordance with the Scriptures,” 
he tells us nothing less than that what Polycarp had heard 
from John, and from the rest who had seen the Lord, was in 
complete agreement with our present Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. That Irenzus used precisely the same 
Gospels as are now in our possession is disputed by no one; and 
these very books he says are in full agreement with what he 
heard from Polycarp, and Polycarp heard from John. 

Now, this testimony to the first three Gospels is of greatest 
weight, for it gives at all events the sanction of Polycarp, and 
goes far to give the sanction and recognition of John himself, 
to those three books. But with respect to the Gospel of Johm it 
would seem overwhelming. The one point upon which Polycarp 
was specially qualified to bear testimony to Irenzus, and on 
which he did bear testimony, was the teaching of John, and that 
Apostle’s account of our Lord’s words and works. If, then, 
John was not the author of the Fourth Gospel, is it conceivable 
that Irenzus should not only have been ignorant of the fact, 
but that he should have treated that Gospel as part of ‘the 
Scriptures,’ and have declared that it was in entire conformity 
with what he had heard from his aged master? If the Gospel 
was by John, it must have been written before the year 100 
A.D., and it must have been in circulation in Asia Minor at the 
time when Irenzus was a disciple of Polycarp. The book must 
have been in their hands, and Polycarp certainly must have 
known whether or not it was the work of his own master. We 
have therefore the declared and solemn evidence of a man whom 
we may call the spiritual and literary grandchild of John, with 
the implied evidence of John’s own child in the faith, to the fact 
that that Apostle was the author of the Fourth Gospel. We 
have only to add that in early times no doubt respecting John’s 
authorship is expressed by any writer who was in any way likely 
to be acquainted with the facts; and it may be confidently 
asked whether more direct and positive testimony to the author- 
ship of an ancient work could be obtained or desired? 

It would need an enormous preponderance of critical difficul- 
ties to justify the rejection of such evidence. We may refer 
once more to M. Renan. At the end of a long appendix he 
concludes that there are only two alternatives: 
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“ Either the author of the Fourth Gospel was a disciple of Jesus, an inti- 
mate disciple, and from the most early period; or else the author, for the 
purpose of giving himself authority, has employed an artifice which he has 
maintained from the beginning of the book to the end, with the view of 
making it believed that he was a witness in as good a positicn as possible 
for narrating the truth of the facts.”—(p. 537, 15th edition). 


In other words, as M. Renan allows the author to be either 
John, or a liar. 


“There is no question here of legends, the creation of the multitude, 
for which no person in particular is responsible. A man who, to procure 
credence to what he narrates, deceives the public not only respecting his 

-name, but still more with respect to the value of his testimony, is not a 
writer of legends, he is a forger.”—(p. 538). 


M. Renan fully admits the difficulty of such an alternative, and 
confesses as the result of all this discussion that, 


“ At a first glance it seems that the most natural hypothesis is to admit 
that all these writings—the Gospel and the three Epistles—are really the 
work of John, the son of Zebedee.” 


Why does not he accept this “ natural hypothesis” ? He men- 
tions, first, one or two objections which are of no real weight, 
and which have been given up by other rationalistic writers— 
such as that the Greek in which the Fourth Gospel is written is 
very different from the Palestinian Greek of the other books of 
the New Testament. But this, as has been often observed, is a 
strong argument in favor of John’s authorship; for if he lived 
for thirty years, from A.D. 70-100, in so thoroughly Greek a city 
as Ephesus, he would be likely to acquire a purer Greek style 
than any of his fellow-apostles. M. Renan falls back, as his 
main objection, on his dislike to the discourses in the Fourth 
Gospel. 


‘The ideas, above all, are of an order entirely different from those in 
the other books of the New Testament. We are here in full Philonian, 
and almost Gnostic metaphysic. The discourses of Jesus as reported by 
this pretended witness, this intimate disciple, are false, often insipid, and 
impossible.” 


That is all. As to the general character of the narrative in 
itself, it is all in favor of John’s authorship: 
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“Considered in itself, the narrative of the material circumstances of 
the life of our Lord, as furnished by the Fourth Evangelist, is superior 
in point of verisimilitude to the narrative of the other three Gospels.”—(p. 


536). 

M. Renan notices elsewhere the little traits of precision in 
the story: “It was the sixth hour;” “it was night;” “the ser- 
vant’s name was Malchus;” “they had made a fire of coals, for 
it was cold;” “the coat was without seam;” and he speaks of 
characteristics which are, 

“TInexplicable on the supposition that our Gospel was nothing more 

than a theological thesis without historical value, but which are intelligible 
if we see in them the reminiscences of an old man.”—(p. Ixviii). 
There is, in a word, a mass of internal as well as external evi- 
dence in support of the belief of Irenzeus and Polycarp on this 
subject; but it is all to be thrown aside simply because M. 
Renan cannot endure the exquisite discourses which the Fourth 
Gospel records! 

Such is the weakness of the objections which criticism is able 
to adduce against the genuineness of the Gospel of /on, accord- 


ing tothe testimony of the most famous sceptic of modern times. 
The truth is that, as was stated last year by Dr. Bernhard Weiss, 
one of the most learned scholars of Germany, the disciples of 
Baur, the founder of the Tiibingen school, have been compelled, 


“Step by step to concede one after another of the testimonies against 
which he contended. Every new discovery since his time . . . has posi- 
tively refuted contentions of criticism which had long been obstinately 
maintained.”—Leden Fesu, I, 92. 


One of these recent discoveries is perhaps worth mention. 
Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, was said by tradition to 
have prepared a harmony of our four Gospels, called the Diates- 
saron. Of course, if he did, the four Gospels must have been of 
recognized authority in his own time and in that of his master, 
a consideration which alone would take us back to the first half 
of the second century. Accordingly, writers like the author of 
Supernatural Religion were at great pains to maintain that there 
was no sufficient evidence of Tatian having written any such 
harmony at all; and more than this, that, 


“It is obvious there is no evidence of any value connecting Tatian’s 
gospel with those in our canon.”—Vol. II, p. 157, ed. 1879. 
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At the very time these words were published, only four years 
ago, a work by an eminent Christian father had been recovered, 
which is regarded by the general assent of German scholars as a 
commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron; and hence even sceptical 
critics now generally admit that Tatian did weave into one 
harmony the very four Gospels which we now possess. In short, 
as M. Renan is acute enough to perceive and candid enough to 
admit, all the external critical objections against the authenticity 
of our four Gospels have successively broken down more or less 
fatally; and there remains no other objection to be made to 
them than that some critics cannot understand or account for 
them. 

Some readers may perhaps be disposed to think that the last 
sentence involves a rather harsh judgment, and it is a statement 
we should not make unless, as we shall observe, in conclusion, it 
were made by the critics themselves. It would be natural to 
ask, at the close of such an inquiry as this, how it is that if the 
critical objections against the Gospels are so baseless, they 
should have been maintained with such persistency by scholars 
so learned and so earnest as those who have been the leaders of 
the negative schools in Germany for the last fifty years. It is 
only to be explained on one supposition, and that is that they 
started with a prejudice against the truth of the Gospel narra- 
tives, and they were concerned at almost any cost to justify their 
disbelief. Again we say, that this is a charge we should not 
have ventured to advance except on their own confession and 
avowal; but as the avowal has been made by them, again and 
again, it is equally necessary and just that they should be held 
to the consequences of it. 

It will be sufficient on this point to quote the testimony of 
Dr. Karl Hase, one of the most venerable scholars of Germany, 
whose Life of Jesus, published more than fifty years ago, was 
the first work of the kind, who represents on the whole a de- 
cidedly rationalistic view, and who has lately reviewed the whole 
course of the controversy in his History of Jesus, published in 
1876. He there (p. 124) says that the novelty of the mode of 
treatment adopted by himself, and by Strauss and his successors, 
was that the chief writers of this school labored in all earnestness, 
and with all the resources of science, “to represent a purely 
human life, founded on purely human writings.” That is, they 
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started from the supposition that our Lord’s life was purely 
human, and therefore could have had nothing miraculous about 
it. Their avowed object therefore was, by some means or other, 
to explain away the miraculous narratives contained in the 
Gospels. Strauss expressed this prejudice in the plainest 
language by saying that “ that which could not have happened 
did not happen;” and consequently the problem for the critic 
was to explain how four writers like the authors of our Gospels 
came to say with such circumstantiality that things which could 
not have happened did happen. His explanation was that the 
stories of the Gospels grew up as myths, embodying certain 
religious and political ideas which were then afloat. That ex- 
planation was given up as inadequate, even by his immediate 
successor, Baur. But Baur started from the same prejudice, and 
set himself a similar task. The theory which he and his fol- 
lowers maintained was that the Gospels were very late produc- 
tions, which had been written with the specific “tendency” or 
purpose of maintaining special views—Petrine, Pauline, or Jo- 
hannine—of the principles of Christianity. They invented in- 
genious combinations for this purpose; but as Dr. Hase, who 
admires them, though he differs from them, observes, 


“The uncertainty of a negative result was exhibited in this case also; 
and for Baur also the decisive reason is the marvellous and impossible char- 
acter of the contents of the Gospels.” —(p. 143). 


So Baur himself said that, 


“The capital argument for the later origin of our Gospels remains 
always this—that each of them for itself, and still more all of them 
together, represents so much in the life of Jesus in a manner in which, in 
reality, it never could have happened.”—Canon. Gospels, p. 530. 


Thus, says Dr. Hase, 


“The criticism of the Gospels comes back to the criticism of the 
Gospel history; . . . and the question arises, whether the Gospels do really 
relate what is so impossible?” 


Dr. Hase thinks that the sacred narratives can after all be 
explained away into something natural and ordinary, only 
magnified by excited imaginations; and something of the same 
kind is M. Renan’s view, although the explanations of these two 
writers differ very widely. But M. Renan also bases the whole 
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of his argument on the supposition that miracles are impossible. 
He says, in the Preface to his thirteenth edition: 


“If miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, my 
method is detestable. If miracles and the inspiration of books are beliefs 
without reality, my method is a good one. But the question of the super- 
natural is decided for us with perfect certainty, by the single consideration 
that there is no room for believing in a thing of which the world offers no 
experimental trace.”—(p. ix). 


Accordingly M. Renan, in his turn, must find some means of 
explaining away the Gospels. But, as we have seen, he is com- 
pelled to admit that all attempts to trace their authorship to a 
later age than that of the apostles, or, in the main, to other 
hands than those of their traditional authors, has failed; and so 
he endeavors to explain them as a kind of romance. 

In view of these facts it will now be seen that the difficulties 
connected with the history of the four Gospels have never, at 
any time, been based upon candid and unprejudiced criticism. 
They have been raised in the interest of a criticism which started 
with foregone conclusions, and their authors have been driven 
back from post to post, and have had to take refuge in one 
arbitrary theory after another. The ‘natural hypothesis’ has 
always been what M. Renan declares it is now in respect to the 
Fourth Gospel,—namely, that Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
were the real authors of the four books which bear their names, 
and that they are faithful witnesses to what actually occurred. 
It is remarkable that if we put out of sight the hypothesis of 
Baur, now confessedly exploded, that the four Gospels were of 
late origin, and written with a controversial purpose, no serious 
critic impugns the good faith of the writers. The only possible 
objection which remains is that all four writers were utterly 
deluded as to what they “saw and heard and handled.” Other 
writers have dealt and will deal with that extravagant supposi- 
tion. Our concern has simply been to show that we possess in 
the Four Gospels contemporary records by competent witnesses, 
and that criticism has been unable to establish any serious ob- 
jection against this belief. 


Present Day Tract, No. 16, of the R. T. S., London, England. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE MODERN THEORY OF FORCE VERSUS 
MATERIALISM. 


By THE REv. JOSEPH S. VAN DykE, A.M. 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Cranbury, N. J. 


DVANCED science quite generally holds the following 

opinions in regard to force: In its Origin it is spiritual, 

while in its Nature it is immaterial, indestructible, convertible, 

and cannot be evolved from matter unless previously involved 
in matter. 

In its Origin force is Spiritual. 

Science, acting in its own legitimate sphere, is aiding the- 
ology in an almost unprecedented manner. It claims to have 
proved that the several physical forces, light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism and chemical affinity, are merely different modes of 
one and the same force. It is thus giving us pleasing glimpses 
of the reasonableness of belief in a First Cause of all things. It 
is rapidly accumulating testimony in favor of the theory that 
force is the immanence of the Divine Will in nature, the omni- 
present energy of a personal God. It is assisting reason in her 
effort to regard natural law as the ordinary method in which 
God chooses to operate in nature, as in fact the Supernatural 
operating with such unvarying uniformity as to create the im- 
pression that physical laws are independent of Divine Volition. 
The Natural may thus be regarded as the Supernatural rendered 
familiar, and the Supernatural as the Natural striking us with sur- 
prise because of the infrequency of the opportunities of observ- 
ing it. 

That force originates in spirit, not in matter, is the theory of 
Grove, of Carpenter, of Hershel, of Beale, of Joule, of Faraday, 
of Mayer, and of many others. 
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If we do not regard force as having its origin in the Deity, 
how shall we account for it? It is not a product of matter: it 
is not an affection. Is some coming Haeckel or some inspired 
Darwin to construct a new theory in reference to the evolution 
of forces? Are weto be told that as the entire animal kingdom 
is an evolution from lifeless matter through an atom of plasson, 
so forces have been evolved from preéxisting forces, from an 
atom of force? Are we to be startled with the announce- 
ment, ‘The universe has been evolved from two homogeneous 
atoms, one of plasson, one of force; these, lying in eternity side 
by side on the ocean of immensity, possessed the potentialities 
of alimitless unfolding ; the hypothesis of a God is unnecessary.’ 

Alas, the fruitlessness of human effort! When, through Her- 
culean labors, the theory has been ‘successfully launched upon 
the troubled sea of speculation—the two imaginary atoms being 
ready to begin business—an infant can demolish the colossal 
hypothesis by simply asking, ‘Father, who put so much into 
these two little atoms ?—did God?’ 

In its Nature force is Immaterial. 

This is the belief of nearly all the ablest scientists. There 
are those, it is true, who regard each force as an attenuated 
kind of matter; heat as a material substance; gravitation as at- 
tenuated threads of infinitely divisible matter; electricity as 
a subtle fluid; light as infinitesimal particles from incandescent 
bodies; magnetism as a substance developed by currents of 
electricity ; sound as corpuscular emanations from a vibrating 
substance. 

The materiality of the forces has been successfully disproved 
by the most eminent specialists on each branch of science. I 
will not weary the reader with quotations. The dynamic theory 
is held by Joule, Carnot, Rumford, Rankine, Clausius, Helm- 
holtz, Dana, Thompson, Mayer, Faraday, Grove, Liebig, Max- 
well, Youmans, Carpenter, Ferrier, etc. Thus, the vast prepon- 
derance of testimony favors the theory that the forces of nature 
are immaterial. There is, indeed, in the scientific discussions of 
the present day a needless and perplexing confusion of motions 
and forces. But, as a definition of force, we accept that given 
by Mayer, “ That which is expended in producing or resisting 
motion.” Motion, then, is the exponent of force. 
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As we have the testimony of science that there are imma- 
terial forces in nature, there certainly is no ground for presump- 
tion against the doctrine of a personal God, or against the 
doctrine that the soul may be spiritual. If the physical forces 
are immaterial, there evidently is no basis for the assertion, ‘It 
is unscientific to believe in an Infinite Spirit and in the imma- 
teriality of mind.’ Such an assertion is in direct antagonism 
with the testimony from analogy as presented by modern scien- 
tific investigation. Every falling stone, as it moves in obedience 
to an immaterial force, testifies to the possibility of a God, and 
of the soul’s spirituality. The flash of lightning that splinters 
the cedar at my door, being immaterial, burns upon the black- 
ened fragments that lie at my feet, ‘A God may be; the soul is 
immaterial, immortal.’ The heat that warms my shivering body, 
being immaterial, tends to thaw the icy doctrine of materialism 
from out my grateful heart. The morning light, which bursts 
in at my chamber-window and photographs dancing leaves on 
the floor, which imparts color tomy cheek and cheerfulness to 
my heart testifies, ‘There is no presumption against the exist- 
ence of the Great Spirit, and no probability against the soul’s 
immateriality.’ If reason, as employed by theologians, can pre- 
sent evidence in favor of either doctrine, belief is entirely 
rational. ; 

Though the testimony of those who regard forces as sub- 
stantial entities should be ultimately overthrown by that of 
those who regard them as mere affections of matter, still these 
forces would open the gates of the unseen wide enough to afford 
glimpses of the strong probability of purely spiritual existences. 
Forces, if proved to be mere affections of matter, are neverthe- 
less extremely diverse from matter; they build up matter; they 
organize matter; they decompose organisms. The vital force 
which builds up the human organism exists before organization 
begins. If it exists before organization, may it not exist inde- 
pendent of it, and continue to exist after the organism has per- 
ished? Is not modern science beginning to give us transporting 
visions of a spiritual world and man’s deathless destiny ? 

Haeckel defines life as a connected chain of very complicated 
phenomena of motion. This mechanical theory—even when 
aided by the hypothesis that the universe is pervaded by ‘ mind- 
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stuff,’ from whose living particles of infinite minuteness individ- 
ual mental organisms are formed by physical forces—is about as 
satisfactory as an explanation of life, as is the assumption, as 
an explanation of musical phenomena, that the music of the 
piano is the result of mechanical forces, no skilled hand directed 
by an intelligent will being necessary to evoke the harmonies of 
Beethoven. I might affirm, ‘The music is due to successive vi- 
brations of material substances; there is an intimate relation be- 
tween the keys, the strings, the sounding-board and the pedals; 
the very form of the instrument facilitates music and proves it 
to be the survival of the fittest; the primordial piano must evi- 
dently have been the result of the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
during the cooling of a planet; its musical power must have 
been evolved in correlation with its material form from a 
quasi-musical-material, harmony-stuff, which once pervaded 
immensity, and still lurks in steel strings,’ all of which I call 
upon the scientific world to disprove. 

Is it not competent for the teleologist to answer ?—‘ Such ef.- 
fects are not produced by purely mechanical forces. Intelligent 
results are not effected by blind forces except as they are directed 
by intelligence. The assertion that they are, 1 am not called 
upon to disprove. My opponent must prove it. Until he does, 
reason impels me to believe that design implies a designer; in- 
telligent results, an intelligent agent. Though I may not be 
able to see the pianist at the key-board, I know he exists some- 
where, though he be in a distant city, his determinations being 
communicated to the keys by electric currents. By the prin- 
ciple of causation I am forced to believe that a playerexists. If 
I were not, it is a sufficient refutation of the materialist’s theory 
to affirm, Life is not the piano, but the pianist. I also have a 
right to make assertions. Let him disprove them. Before he 
can succeed, planets and even suns may go on cooling till they 
have become eternal icebergs. Before the preponderance of 
testimony shall be in his favor, his hypothetical mind-stuff, dif- 
fused through hypothetical ether, will have time sufficient, if it 
only has power adequate, to evolve an infinite Intellect, of which 
it seems to be giving promise in that it has evolved finite intellect 
equal to the task of believing that the interstices between the 
atoms of platinum are filled twice, once with ether, once with 
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mind-stuff. If I should assert that his principle of evolution,— 
being the only thing in the universe which does not need to be 
evolved—had already succeeded in evolving an omniscient Per- 
sonality, could he disprove my assertion? If I asked him rever- 
ently to bow the knee before this infinite Majesty, whom his all- 
potent evolutional principle, acting through unnumbered millen- 
niums, may have long since evolved into being, could he assign 
any sufficient reason why he should charge me with roving fa- 
naticism ?’ 

Every effect must have an adequate cause: an effect evinc- 
ing intelligence must have an intelligent cause. If there is any 
axiomatic truth more closely inwoven with human reason than 
another itis this. It deals a death-blow to materialism. When 
the alternative is presented of regarding life as a mere mechan- 
ism or as a substantial entity, a vital force capable of directing 
chemical and physical forces, I am in no doubt as to which rea- 
son impels me to accept. If any one expects me to believe that 
the ordinary forces of nature, without direction from a superin- 
tending intelligence, can produce the phenomena known as life, 
he must do more than assure me that certain scientists accept 
this theory; that they present labored arguments; that they 
confidently expect to furnish unanswerable proof by and by; 
that they boastingly prophesy that in the next generation every 
one will believe it, that in fact all do now except ‘the illiberal’, 
‘the bigoted’, ‘the ignorant’, ‘the prejudiced’, ‘the narrow- 
minded’ and ‘the orthodox dupes.’ He must present incontro- 
vertible evidence that there is no vital force which employs, 
directs and controls physical forces. Our children will be able; 
we humbly trust, to do their own thinking ; and if the argument 
from design shall be refuted in their day, they will have candor 
sufficient to acknowledge it. But there is nothing gained by 
predicting the scientific views which the future will adopt. 
Neither God nor the equity which evolution has evolved calls 
upon us to fight enemies yet unborn. Consequently, until these 
unanswerable arguments are presented—and no one claims that 
they can be found in the libraries of the world—reason will con- 
tinue to constrain the belief that physical forces, potent as they 
are, are nevertheless powerless in themselves to produce intelli- 
gent results. 
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In its Nature force is Indestructible. 

The cause is always equal to the effect. In any connected 
series of causes and effects, no term and no part of any term 
can become equal to zero. If a cause A produces an effect B 
equal to itself, and B produces an effect C equal to itself, and C 
produces an effect D equal to itself, and so on in regular succes- 
sion to Z; then Z=A;; A still lives in Z; it has not been anni- 
hilated. Were the series infinite, the last factor would be the 
exact equivalent of the first. If A produces two effects, B and 
C, equal to itself; and B and C each produce two effects, D and 
E, F and G, the two former unitedly equal to B, and the two 
latter unitedly equal to C; and if D, E, F, and G each produce 
two effects, H and I, J and K, L and M, N and O, there being 
in each twofold effect the exact equivalent of its cause; then H, 
I, J, K, L, M, N, etc., however they may differ among them- 
selves, are together equal to A. No force has been annihilated. 
Having thus explained what is meant by the indestructibility 
of force I need not pause to present proof. It is a doctrine 
which has been sounded into our ears for twenty years, and is 
now accepted by the entire scientific world. 

Now, for our argument. If the physical forces are indestructi- 
ble, and as already affirmed they are immaterial, then, evidently 
there is no antecedent improbability in the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality, but there is a powerful argument from analogy in 
its favor. If physical force is imperishable, is it not illogical to 
assert, without the shadow of proof, that the soul, a spiritual 
force, perishes with the body? If other forces are indestructi- 
ble, why not this? Is the disintegration of the crystal the de- 
struction of the force that held its molecules together? No. 
Is the decay of the plant the annihilation of the forces which 
concurred in its upbuilding? No. Is the dissolution of the 
body an eternal end of the forces which aided in its construction ? 
No. Then, why conclude that death ends conscious existence ? 
The physical forces that leave the crystal, that leave the plant, 
that leave the body, are still unchanged in their nature: they 
exist under new forms. Analogy asserts, then, that conscious 
existence remains unchanged in its nature; it does not perish, 
because force is indestructible; it does not become unconscious, 
being absorbed into the infinite ocean of spiritual being, for 
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forces remain substantially unchanged in their nature, merely 
assuming new forms. But a loss, on the part of man, of the 
sense of personal identity would be a radical change in the very 
nature of that force which we denominate soul. Analogy war- 
rants us in asserting, ‘The conscious soul may exist under new 
conditions, may assume new modes of manifesting its activity: 
—annihilated, it cannot be.’ 

If, with the view of blunting the edge of this argument any 
materialist is disposed to say, ‘It has not been proved, nor can 
it be proved, that any physical force either exists, or can exist, 
dissevered from matter ;’ we answer, ‘It has not been proved, 
nor can it be proved that the soul at the death of the body 
may not construct for itself an invisible material body. If it 
constructed for itself a terrestrial body, may it not also construct 
for itself a celestial body?’ This at least is true, the purely gra- 
tuitous assumption that the soul when dissevered from its mate- 
rial tabernacle is in a disembodied state and therefore perishes, - 
has no cogency whatsoever against the argument for its con- 
tinued existence. The utterly unsupported assumptions, that 
the soul is bodiless when it parts from its clay dwelling, and that 
spirit cannot exist apart from matter, have no weight against 
the reasoning from analogy that spiritual force is indestructible. 
Christians have a right to speculate as well as materialists. If 
we conjecture that the soul, when it parts from the visible body, 
takes upon itself an invisible body which may have been its en- 
swathement in the tangible casket; or if we conjecture that 
spirit may exist without a material accompaniment, have our 
conjectures less cogency than those of our opponents? Nay; 
they have more. The former conjecture may be supported by 
reasoning. It may be the doctrine which Paul means to teach 
in 1 Cor., xv, 36-54. Nor is the second conjecture irrational 
and inconceivable; for, if physical forces are spiritual in their 
origin and immaterial in their nature, there is no apparent con- 
tradiction in assuming that spiritual forces, souls, may exist in- 
dependent of matter. 

In its Nature force is Convertible. 

Motion, when arrested, is converted into heat ; heat produces 
electricity; electricity, magnetism; these, chemical affinity. 
Light, absorbed, produces heat. Starting with any one of the 
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forces as an initial force, each of the others can be produced. 
The equivalent of each in terms of the others has been carefully 
estimated. For proof of the convertibility of the several physi- 
cal forces I have only to refer to Grove, Faraday, Liebig, Mayer, 
Helmholtz, Youmans, etc. The doctrine is now universally con- 
ceded. 

If, as some assert, life is a mode of motion, then, since modes 
of motion are convertible, why has no one been able to explain 
what becomes of the life-energy? Does it become heat, light, 
electricity, magnetism, or chemical affinity—which? We have 
the authority of science for saying it is not annihilated. Into 
what then is it transmuted? Those who are able to trace each 
physical force through its transmigrations, and to present us its 
exact equivalent in each of the forms it can assume, ought to be 
able to tell us into what this life-mode of motion is converted. 
If, as Dr. Bence Jones asserts, “death is the stoppage of the 
conversion of latent force into active force,” then we ask, what 
becomes of this latent force? Materialists talk of ‘latent heat,’ 
‘latent electricity,’ ‘invisible light,’ ‘ether,’ ‘star-dust,’ and 
‘mind-stuff’—though they have not conclusively proved the 
existence of any one of them. But the word ‘spirit’ throws 
them intoconvulsions. And yet they believe in the immaterial- 
ity of the physical forces. 

If life is a mode of motion it must be convertible into equiva- 
lents. What is the equivalent in heat, in electricity, in magnet- 
ism, in light, of self-consciousness? What is the equivalent, 
say in heat, of the concentration requisite to the solution of an 
intricate problem in Conic Sections? Would it be sufficient to 
boil my coffee for breakfast? What is the equivalent in elec. 
tricity of my intense affection for an absent daughter? Would 
it be equal to the transmission of precisely five heart throbs 
under Atlantic’s restless billows? What is the mechanical 
equivalent, in light, of anger? Is it some personal injury in- 
flicted on another? What is the equivalent, in magnetism, 
of my determination to become wealthy, honestly if I can, but 
wealthy? Is it an amount adequate to the production of such 
attractions and repulsions as to keep my poor soul—my mode 
of motion—a shuttlecock between right and wrong? Modern 
science has not solved all conceivable problems. 
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There are certain chasms which materialism has not bridged, 
and it is safe to say, never will bridge,—the abyss between mat- 
ter and force, between the living and the not-living, between 
mind and matter, between the responsive and the volitional 
nerves of the brain. Materialists have worked hard to expel 
everything from the universe save matter. They have failed. 
Some facts stubbornly refuse to be explained on their hypothe- 
sis. Science is compelled to acknowledge that forces are imma- 
terial and convertible; and that self-consciousness will not be 
converted. 

In its Nature force cannot be Evolved from matter unless it 
has been previously involved in matter. Heat, light, electricity 
and magnetism may be eliminated from a lump of coal; science 
tells us they are absorbed and imprisoned sunlight. Certainly 
we are safe in affirming that no force can be evolved which has 
not been previously involved; for that would be to suppose that 
an effect can exist without a cause. Matter cannot originate force. 
Until it can be proved that matter is capable of originating force, 
there will be one crushing argument against spontancous genera- 
tion. Before we can assume that inorganic matter can originate 
life, we must prove that an effect does not need to be contained in 
its cause; that the less can produce the greater; that a material 
substance possessing the properties of inertia, extension, etc., 
may produce a something having directly opposite properties. 

The established doctrine of the persistence of force compels 
us to believe that no finite evolver however powerful, and no finite 
designer however intelligent, can evolve that which has not been 
involved. You may unwind the strips of linen from an Egyp- 
tian mummy, and you will find nothing there but what has been 
put there; nor can you divest yourself of this conviction though 
ten thousand human voices shout, ‘ You did not see this body 
wrapped by the embalmers, no living being saw it, no modern 
embalmer can tell you how it was done, it may have been done by 
a fortuitous concourse of physical forces—there was no involver.’ 

After atheism has succeeded (though it never will or can) 
ia proving that God has had nothing to do with the world since 
life throbbed in one little germ, it will find itself confronted 
with a still more difficult task, the banishment of the Involver 
of that germ from the universe. 





ARTICLE V. 


THE DISBELIEVER CHALLENGED. 


By THE REv. FRANCIS W. RYDER, 
Pastor of The First Baptist Church, East Greenwich, R. I. 


: accepting the fundamental facts of Christianity many per- 

sons experience not a little difficulty. Let us not under- 
rate these difficulties. Every thoughtful man meets them at 
some stage of his progress in the knowledge of sacred truth, and 
to those who encounter them they present real and often insolu- 
ble problems. Not a few honest seekers, dismayed by the 
immensity of their own questions, weary of fruitless asking, 
baffled by vague or conflicting answers, resign themselves to 
the sad and childish creed of the agnostic. There is that 
eternal problem of God, his existence, his nature, and his rela- 
tion to the world. There is that related puzzle, how such a 
being as we commonly presume Him to be can exist while man 
possesses moral freedom and responsibility. And then, the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, the reality of the incarnation, the 
nature and efficacy of the atonement, the limits of probation, 
the process or actuality of regeneration, these are some of the 
enigmas that block his course who pursues the knowledge of 
things divine. Let us not underrate their importance. 

At the same time, let us be careful not to overrate them. 
Our theological quandaries seem great to us and so they are; 
but they are by no means the greatest in the world. When we 
open the volume of Sacred Revelation we find not everything 
plain to our short-sighted eyes. When we close that Book we 
plunge without light or trusty guidance into complete perplexity 
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and darkness. In fact, the difficulties outside the Bible are 
enormously greater than any we can find inside its covers. In 
confining our attention too closely to the things connected with 
Revelation not wholly to be comprehended as yet, we are apt 
to forget the vastly greater difficulties of unbelief. In this dis- 
cussion, therefore, let me address myself to one who finds the 
common truths of Christianity hard to be understood, in order 
to show how much harder it is to disbelieve than it is to credit 
them. Since these great subjects are unfathomed by you, and 
seem unfathomable, you, doubter, feel justified and relieved in 
rejecting the Bible and accounting yourself free from the prob- 
lems. I challenge such scepticism as inconsistent. Your free- 
dom is utterly fictitious. Inscrutable mazes yet encompass you. 
Unanswered riddles confront you still. I hope to show that 
in refusing the testimony of Scripture you entangle yourself 
the more deeply and inextricably in the very meshes you 
thought to avoid. 

Now, as a first principle on which we must proceed let us fix 
one fact in mind. The Bible is merely God’s answer to certain 
great questions that have grown up in the human mind. The 
Bible did not create the problems. It simply proposes a solu- 
tion forthem. They were vexing men long before the Word 
came, and would have tormented us just the same if no voice of 
God had ever broken the eternal silences. Revelation is God’s 
answer to the questions of the ages! 

It follows, therefore, that these problems press upon all men 
alike, and so when you reject the Divine answer you do not in 
the least alleviate the pressure of the problem. You have 
merely brought back on yourself its crushing burden; you have 
thrown away the most satisfactory explanation; you have put 
out the one clear shining light, and left yourself to grapple 
unaided in the darkness. It is a singular delusion that fills you 
with a sense of security when you abandon the Bible. The 
ostrich hides its head in the sand and thinks itself safe, but it is 
not: so men hide themselves from the truest and most divine 
answer to the great enigma of human life, and imagine they 
have annihilated the problem, yet they have not by any means. 
It is still there in all its appalling obscurity, its momentous im- 
portance, its irritating persistence, demanding like the sphinx 
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the true meaning of itsriddle. The Christian is under no more 
obligation to meet this demand than the sceptic: these puzzles 
are no more mine than yours. But as honest men and women 
we are equally bound to face them in manly fashion, and dis- 
cover a solution satisfactory to ourown minds and consciences 
at least. Such a solution I am prepared to furnish. Are you? 

Now I want to be very generous. You shall be hampered 
by no iron creeds. Ask of me large liberty, the larger the bet- 
ter for my purpose. For my single aim is to prove that the 
more you ask, and the more I concede, the worse off you are. 
The difficulties in which your unbelief involves you, are huge 
beyond any obstacle that bars your way into the Kingdom of 
Heaven. ' 

I. As a specific instance to prove the general rule, let us 
suppose that you deny the existence of God. You cannot con- 
sent to the doctrines of Christ mainly because you disbelieve 
the fundamental postulate of all doctrine. For good reasons, or 
no reason, or in spite of reasons, you reject from your creed all 
credence in the Deity. You are, in short, an atheist prepared 
to take sides with the fool in ¢he Psalms, and assert, “ There is 
no God.” 

Very well. You have a right to that opinion, perhaps. 
But will you have the goodness to explain the universe? Here 
it is, a visible solid indisputable fact. Its existence cannot be 
discredited, whatever may be thought of the being who made 
it. Go out with me on a clear winter night, and behold the 
heavens ablaze with the glory of the stars. We gaze at the 
glittering host, innumerable as the sands of the sea-shore for 
multitude, and while we look the sublime thought sweeps 
through our minds, that these twinkling lights are not as they 
seem mere sparks thrown off from some stupendous conflagra- 
tion, but great rolling worlds, far exceeding in size the tiny 
globe on which we stand. Some of them are rushing through 
space with inconceivable velocity. Some, like our sun, are 
carrying with them great trains of planets; and all are combin- 
ing in one magnificent procession of infinite extent, of over- 
powering majesty. We call the optician to our aid, and with 
the telescope sweep the heavens. Great spaces dark to the 
unaided vision now glow with new constellations, and worlds 
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hitherto unseen. A better glass we know would reveal still 
other glorious orbs. Beyond the field of the most perfect 
instrument there may be worlds on worlds in inexhaustible 
array, awaiting a discoverer. So our thought goes on and on 
in the firmamental regions, seeking the ultimate limit of the 
universe and finding none, till the mind, overwhelmed with the 
grandness of its undertaking, gives up the pursuit. But the 
astronomer assures us, that though the number of the sidereal 
hosts is uncountable, their motions so varied, their speed so 
terrific, there is no jostling or collision or discord among them. 
The endless parade keeps step in perfect time to the music 
of the spheres. Wonderful thought! Who made these huge 
worlds? Who assigned their place in the celestial march? 
Who formulated the mighty laws that hold the universe in such 
perfect balance? 

Again, we go out ona fair June day to look with glad eyes on 
the panorama of nature spread before us. The earth is teeming 
with life and throbbing with vital energies, and is garlanded 
with flowers. We hear the sounds of labor, the lowing of cat- 
tle, the twitter of birds. Our senses are soothed by the cool 
breeze, the pure sunlight, and the “witchery of the soft blue 
sky.” We see the verdure on the hills, the bloom in the val- 
leys, the budding fruitfulness of the tree, the grain sprouting 
green in the fields, the grass waving in the flower-bespangled 
meadows,—all forming a scene of exquisite delight and un- 
rivalled beauty. But this realm of nature, throughout its mul- 
tiplied diversity of form, is ruled by laws so exact that never 
yet did a pine-tree grow from an acorn, ora rose bloom over a 
tulip bulb, nor summer and winter, heat and cold, seed-time and 
harvest ever fail. 

Here, then, is this prodigious problem of a universe so vast 
in dimension, so delicately complicate, so gloriously beautiful ; 
and will you have the goodness, from your atheistic point of 
view te solve it? Let me insist again, that you are under as 
much obligation to explain it as I. The riddle is not mine 
alone or yours: it belongs to all men equally. My demand is, 
therefore, perfectly fair. You do not dispute the fact; and, not 
disputing the fact, you must justify your unfaith by showing 
how this world came into being and exists without God. 
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My explanation you may freely have. It is simply this: 
that above the rolling orbs of heaven, behind and beneath the 
forces of nature, and thrilling through and through the universal 
frame, is the power and wisdom of God. To me the heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the earth shines with the manifold 
excellence of his creative work. Like Kepler, “I read the 
Creator’s thoughts after Him,” in the greatest and minutest 
things. 


‘* Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush’s afire with God.” 


In the beginning God! and in the middle God! and in the end 
God! And without Him was not anything made that hath 
been made. For of Him, and through Him, and unto Him, are 
all things: to Him be the glory forever. He is the source, the 
cause, the end of allthings created. My reason is satisfied with 
this explanation, and with no other. The visible world is un- 
mistakably the output of omnipotent intelligent creative energy. 
I see God’s autograph written on every page of nature. I joy- 
fully recognize and adore Him as the Maker, and bountiful Pre- 
server of this magnificent creation. 

This is my solution. What is yours? Will you assert that 
the world was evolved from primordial atoms? But what were 
the primordial atoms evolved from? Will you affirm that the 
heavenly bodies are mere conglomerates of cosmic star-dust ? 
But who made the cosmic star-dust, and gave it that law of 
association? Will you say that you are slowly coming to believe 
in the eternity of matter? What! and still unable to credit the 
eternity of mind which is the monarch of matter? I am the 
last man to disparage the real achievements of science: never- 
theless, I expect to see the day, not far hence, when all theories 
of the universe not based on the creative exercise of the Deity, 
will be disowned by every true scholar and relegated to the 
crowded cemetery of exploded chimeras. The human mind is 
utterly unable to conceive of a world like this building itself 
out of nothing. Go back as far as you please, you must at last 
borrow something to begin with. <Azd you must borrow it of 
God! When forced to that extreme you may as well beg the 
rest, and give Him the credit. 

An illustration or two may help us. 
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Sydney Smith sat at dinner one day opposite a French savant, 
who with pompous offensiveness and effusiveness retailed his 
disbelief in God, and his contemptuous pity for all who had not 
gotten past that schoolboy delusion. Smith listened patiently 
to the tirade; and, when a pause came, inquired with guileless 
countenance, “ What do you think of this salad?” “Superb, 
exquisite,” cried the Frenchman with gustatory enthusiasm. 
“ By the way,” retorted Sydney, in his knockdown fashion, 
“may I ask if you happen to believe in the existence of a 
cook?” There are some so full of the wisdom of this world, 
that while unable to conceive how so simple a combination as 
a dish of salad could be prepared without the intervention of 
human intelligence, yet pretend to believe that this colossal 
world (a combination infinitely more extensive and complex) 
could come into being and continue to exist without the inter- 
vention of Divine Intelligence! I do not see how men really 
believe it: they think they do, but they do not, for they cannot. 
Show me how the salad may appear without the agency of a 
maker, before you assert that the world may come to pass with- 
out God. Take the easier problem first. 

Did you ever watch the working ‘of a Jacquard loom, in 
which carpets are woven? Into one end of the machine are 
fed a hundred threads of various hues with no visible sugges- 
tion of the proposed pattern: from the other is issuing a beau- 
tiful web of perfect figures and delicate shades. And while you 
look, it seems as though the machine must be alive, and possess 
the nimble dexterity of a hundred hands and the instinct of a 
great mechanical genius. What witchcraft is this, by which a 
dull lifeless brainless loom, a mere combination of wood and 
metal, has learned to catch the right thread at just the right 
time, and to thrust it into just the right place with accuracy 
and rapidity surpassing the skill of human fingers? Suppose 
we discuss the question of its origin. We are certain to agree. 
This is the invention of some great master of mechanics. No 
doubt about that: no disagreement between you and me on this 
point. But, why do you not contend that the Jacquard loom 
is a sample of self-evolution from the wheel and distaff of our 
great-grandmothers? The parts of that simple contrivance 
found that they could do more work and better work in a modi- 
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fied form; and so, by slow differentiation, the change went on 
till the rude implement became the complicated machine before 
us. Such a theory, put forth in any secular publication, would 
be received on all sides asa good scientific joke. It is, how- 
ever, precisely the witticism that science perpetrates on a credu- 
lous public. Here is this machine called the universe, of gigan- 
tic proportions, infinitely minute and multiform in its parts, 
which weaves nature’s web of wondrous beauty, beside which 
the rarest achievements of human mechanics are, as it were, 
children’s toys. And we are asked to endorse the astounding 
proposition, that though the Jacquard loom (and every other 
machine) necessarily presupposes a maker, the universe neces- 
sarily does not. “I pray thee, have me excused.” 

Let us go to the art museum, and feast our eyes on the rich- 
ness of some great painter’s masterpiece. While we gaze en- 
raptured, we feel almost like falling down to worship, in our 
growing reverence for the genius that could make blank canvas 
glow with life and ineffable beauty. Do you think it will occur 
to us to dismiss the artist and account for the picture by the 
rules of chemical affinity, or the mysteries of molecular attrac- 
tion, or the correlation of forces, in the pigments of which the 
painting is composed. Forsooth, no! From this hill-top look 
out on this lovely landscape. Its proportions are sublime, its 
colors rich, its parts varied, its shades delicate beyond the hopes 
of the most aspiring painter. The rarest achievements of art 
are but distant imitations of nature’s excellence. Shall we here 
dismiss the artist, and call this magnificent spectacle the fortui- 
tous combination of senseless substances ? 

Illustrations might be brought in by the score, but these are 
sufficient. Mankind does not disbelieve in God, and never will 
for the simple reason that it cannot. To all men, in all ages, 
and under all skies, the necessary cause of superhuman works 
is a superhuman Worker, of created things a Creator. It is 
only on paper that men can be atheists. The unconscious tes- 
timony of their lives contradicts them: the logic by which they 
prove lesser things, proves much more. The best explanation 
of the universe is, God. The shortest answer to this question 
of the ages is, God. The anly verifiable product of the world’s 
equation is, God. Putting Him out of your thought involves 
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you in limitless self-contradictions, and relieves not a whit the 
pressure of this infinite problem. 

II. There is another difficulty, of serious magnitude, with 
which your unbelief brings you into collision. Sceptics of the 
scientific sort are wont to decry our Christian theology, because 
(as they say) it deals too largely in speculation. ‘We handle 
realities,’ they boast. ‘Give us no dogmas, but if you can offer 
any solid facts we will take them into consideration.’ Well, 
then, here is a fact solid enough to suit the most fastidious, to 
which I beg their attention and yours :—I mean the fact of sin. 
There is no gainsaying its real existence. It is far too obvious 
for dispute. Sin, abounding everywhere, in our own lives, in 
society, in government, in business, corrupting, polluting, de- 
basing, destroying wherever it touches. Sin, undermining so- 
ciety, crushing out the nobility and tenderness of our manhood, 
filling our streets with drunkards and harlots, our jails with mur- 
derers and thieves, our world with cruelty, misery, shame and 
ruin. If you seek tangible evidence, 1 commend you to your 
daily newspaper, with its ghastly array of murders, robberies, 
frauds, brutalities and villanies of every shade. You will not 
deny this fact, I am sure. No man in his senses can. The 
lock on your door, the lega! documents that secure your prop- 
erty, the courts of justice, the officers of the law, the countless 
prisons, and every other device by which men protect themselves 
from the rascality of other men, all combine in one overwhelm- 
ing indictment of our sinful race. Would you see what mon- 
strosities it can produce in one man? Look at Herod, or Nero, 
or Borgia. Would you learn how it affects nations? Witness 
the licentious iniquities of decaying Rome. A thousand pages 
of history justify the apostolic sentence, “ Sin, when it is full- 
grown, bringeth forth death.” To-day in men’s lives every- 
where, sin is bringing forth death, the death of all things good 
and noble and beautiful and godlike in the soul, and evermore 
must ruin follow where sin runs riot without remedy or restraint. 

Now, since you deny the existence of God, you have no faith 
in Christ as the world’s Redeemer. Or, perhaps, you do admit 
a Deity into your creed, but doubt the remedial atonement the 
Saviour is reported to have made. I take the liberty to ask, 
What is your remedy? Do not imagine that the problem of 
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sin is for Christians only tosolve. When the small-pox becomes 
epidemic in your village, the physicians who know the proper 
treatment and a cure are not the only persons interested in 
stamping out the plague. You are all alarmed, all eager to flee 
from or fortify against the frightful disorder. Sin, like a blight- 
ing malady, is fastening on our hearts and homes. Weare con- 
cerned with it as with an appalling pestilence. As philanthro- 
pists, as humanitarians, we are bound to find a remedy. What 
is yours? 

Reasoning from first principles, and without regard to his- 
toric fact, 1 should say that some such plan as the following 
would be most likely to succeed. Let some great soul take his 
place as a leader and deliverer of men. Make him a lustrous 
example of all wisdom, grace, and truth. Endow him with an 
irreproachable manliness. Give him the resistless potency of 
ineffable love. Fill him with profound sympathy, and endow 
him with kinship for our bowed and heavy laden race. Let him 
show the possibilities of our nature by the demonstration of all 
virtue in his own life. Put him in such a position that all men 

ay see him, and seeing may behold in him their wisest coun- 
sellor, their peerless exemplar, their tenderest friend. Equip 
him with the magic faculty of inspiring others with hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. Send him to preach the regal 
dignity of our manhood and the degrading shame of yielding 
to evil. In short, let him solve the transcendent problem of our 
deliverance by cleansing, uplifting, ennobling men, by stimulat- 
ing, guiding, supporting men, by giving himself to men and for 
men in such a fashion that every man must recognize him as an 
unselfish, heroic, mighty Helper. 

But such a Reformer has already come. Jesus is exactly 
that, and much more. The work we have assigned our imagi- 
nary leader has been accomplished by Him. He has shown us 
a perfect manhood, a life unspotted from the world, and taught 
us to behold in his beauty and strength our own possibilities. 
He has preached his wonderful gospel, which is the power of 
God unto salvation. By the magnetism of boundless love and 
rare self-sacrifice, He is drawing men unto himself. Thousands 
can rise in attestation of his saving grace. In the world to-day 
He is working unto righteousness in human hearts, cleansing 
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the vile, making strong the weak, reclaiming the lost, filling men 
with love for holiness, peace and joy. He is teaching the true 
and only method of reform. Beginning in the heart, He cleanses 
first the springs and sources of our being; and, so working from 
the centre outward, He purifies the whole nature, making the 
life pure because the man is pure. This is Christ, and this his 
royal work. He is the true answer to the problem of sin. In 
proportion as men learn of Him, and follow Him, will the bloom 
and blessedness of the lost Eden come back to this blighted 
earth. 

You propose to reject this solution. What do you intend 
to substitute? Sin remains in unabated, ruinous virulence. 
After you have disposed of Christ, how will you dispose of it? 
Will you put your trust in moral varnish? Have you some pet 
ethics of your own invention? Or, do you expect the native 
virtue of humanity to disenthrall itself in the evolution of the 
ages? Ah, friends! It might be well to risk a trial of these 
things if they had not been tried a million times already, and a 
million times had failed. The power of Christ to save from sin 
is proved beyond serious controversy. The power of anything 
else to do the same is yet for demonstration. Why do you re- 
fuse the safer path, the larger hope, the trustier guide? 

You see my thought. Your unbelief leaves you to struggle 
unaided with the horrid fact and inextricable problem of sin. 
Like Paul, you must still cry, “O wretched man that Iam! who 
shall deliver me out of the body of this death?” while, unlike 
the Great Apostle, you may not shout, “Thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

III. Another circumstance invests your scepticism with no 
small difficulty. We carry within us certain premonitions of 
immortality. Our powers and possibilities are built for a larger 
world. The present life affords neither scope nor opportunity 
for the full capacity of our nature. Then, too, our hearts throb 
with unutterable longing for life, and a fierce loathing of death. 

‘*For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey 
This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the light of day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind.” 


Our horror of the grave arises from a half admitted, half scorned 
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fear, lest that swooning plunge into the yawning blackness may 
be the beginning of oblivion’s endless night. In spite of our 
guarded materialism we hotly resent and fight against the slander 
that death ends all. 

I think these uprisings and outreachings of the soul after a 
longer, larger life, are correlates in us to facts and realities be- 
yond the grave. God has rooted them in our hearts, to save us 
from the despair of the brutes that perish. We can never get 
rid of them, and we should never wish to do so. I accept the 
testimony of Scripture on this point, because (for one reason) it 
corresponds so exactly to the normal aspirations of my own 
heart. Joyfully I credit its announcement of a life everlasting, 
in which the germs of immortality I now possess will expand, 
under the genial influences of heaven, to the perfect nobleness 
of a creature made in the likeness of God. And I count it our 
richest prophecy, our brightest hope, our priceless inheritance 
to believe, with our beloved Longfellow, that, 


‘* There is no death, what seems so is transition, 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but the suburb of that life Elysian, 
Whoee portal we call Death.” 


But you, though you refuse the voicesof Revelation, cannot 
silence the clamor of your own soul, nor quell the revolt of your 
noblest powers. The shrouded mystery still confronts you. 
Your loftiest instincts mutiny against the unlovely doctrine. A 
sable curtain shuts eternity from view. The black chasm yawns 
at your feet. I don’t think yours a pleasant position. Nor can 
I conceive why men like to stand there. It seems to me, that 
the slightest intimation of a victory over death ought to be 
hailed with irrepressible delight by all men. Or, granting for 
the moment that equal darkness covers both sides of the ques- 
tion, what madness is this that leads us to choose and to love 
the worse alternative ? 

The limits of this discussion do not permit me to take up 
still other difficulties with which your unbelief must contend. 
I have mentioned three: the enigma of the universe, the blight 
of sin, and the mystery of the future life. I have tried to show, 
first, That these questions concern all men without distinction 
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of religious belief; second, That Christianity offers the clearest, 
dearest, truest answer; third, That by discarding its solution 
you cannot discard the problem. 

But to discard either is (borrowing infidelity’s favorite word) 
unscientific. In the discussion of physical laws, scholars are 
compelled to rest upon approximate demonstrations, and to ac- 
cept the theory that accounts for the greatest number of facts. 
The absolute, unquestioned conclusions of modern science are 
not numerous. Take, for illustration, the phenomenon of light. 
According to the received theory, light is not a substance float- 
ing to us from the sun, but the pulsations of an imagined lumi- 
niferous ether, which is presumed to fill all space. These lumi- 
nous vibrations are generated at the sun; and, flowing out into 
the everlasting expanse, strike at last on the eye, producing the 
sensation of light, just as the force that lifts but does not trans- 
port the waves beats finally on the shore. Nobody knows 
whether there is any luminiferous ether or not. It has never 
been seen, or handled, or analyzed; and there is no reason for 
assuming its existence, except that thus we are able to account 
for the greatest number of known facts in the phenomena of 
light. This important theory rests at last on a mere guess. 

Gravitation is another example. We believe there is such a 
force working according to a well-known rule. But, why do we 
believe? Simply because a large number of familiar circum- 
stances, in the natural world, are best explained by the law of 
gravitation. But, of what it really consists no man knows. It 
has never been touched or weighed. Its composition has never 
been ascertained; and the proof that such a force exists at all 
is exactly of the same sort as that proof of the existence of God, 
which perhaps you deride. We have seen its works; and, since 
we cannot think of works without a worker, we have invented 
gravitation. Everywhere in natural physics we are forced to 
accept not perfect knowledge, but merely the best explanation, 
the theory that accounts for the largest quantity of fact. 

Of course, in asking your credence to the propositions of our 
faith on this principle, I am not using the highest argument. 
But, I am using a perfectly honorable and legitimate one. It is 
not now and here my business to assert the truths of the gospel, 
but simply to extend an honest invitation, ‘Come now, and let 
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us reason together.” And on this principle I do declare, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the answer of Christianity to these 
three great problems, is infinitely superior to any and all others. 
With the Bible in our hands, we may have questions and uncer- 
tainties still, With nothing in our hands, our questions and 
uncertainties are intensified a thousandfold. 

I, for one, will take my stand on this solid foundation. I 
believe in God, the Maker and Preserver of the world, the Lord 
and Father of us all, and in Christ the Conqueror of sin and 
death, and in the Future Life the glorious inheritance of our 
humanity, and fearlessly I fling to you the challenge of a great 
Christian scholar, not long since laid in his grave, ‘Give me 
something better to stand on, and I'll step off.” 





ARTICLE VI. 
THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH. 


By THE VERY REv. R. PAYNE-SMITH, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury, England. 


HE question of the authorship of the Books of the Old 
Testament is usually one of secondary importance until 
we reach the prophetic writings. But in the case of the Penta- 
teuch the so-called Higher Criticism has made the most of all 
the difficulties necessarily found in connection with a work of 
such extreme antiquity. It has used these difficulties to dis- 
credit the book, and even to tear it to pieces, and assign the 
fragments to a host of nameless persons. Though Moses him- 
self followed the same impersonal manner as was usual with all 
primitive writers, yet there is in Exodus, xxiv, 4 the assertion 
that Moses wrote all the laws at that time given, and, as we 
think, in the Book of Deuteronomy words which ascribe to him 
the whole Pentateuch. Thus, it becomes no mere archzologi- 
cal question, as might be that of the authorship of the Book of 
Fudges or that of Samucl. The veracity of Holy Scripture is 
at stake; and besides this, the authorship of Moses, for which 
there is ample proof, gives a solid foundation for the genuine- 
ness of all the Old Testament Scriptures. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE PENTATEUCH TO ITS AUTHORSHIP. 


Let me first state what is the testimony of the Pentateuch 
itself as toits authorship. We find, then, in Deuteronomy, xxxi, 
24-27, the statement that ““When Moses had made an end of 
writing the words of this law in a book, until they were finished, 
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Moses commanded the Levites which bare the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord, saying, Take this book of the law, and put it 
in the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your God, 
that it may be there for a witness against thee. For I know 
thy rebellion,” etc. 

Now, we must not conceal the fact that great diversity of 
opinion exists as to the meaning of “the words of this law.” 
Some commentators consider that it refers only to the Book of 
Deuteronomy, and point out in support of their view that the 
reason alleged for thus giving the Israelites the words of the 
law in writing, is the fact that they had always been so rebel- 
lious in their conduct, and had so resisted the introduction of 
the Mosaic institutions among them. And, undeniably, it is 
the case that the more kindly and social side of the Mosaic law 
is pointed out in the Book of Deuteronomy, and the effort made 
to commend it to the affections of the people. It is equally the 
case that, until the return from the exile at Babylon, the Israel- 
ites were by no means zealous for their law, and gave it at most 
a half-hearted obedience. Again, other commentators consider 
that it was only such a summary of the law as the kings were 
commanded to copy out each for himself (Dewt., xvii, 18); or 
such a summary as was to be written very plainly upon stones 
covered with plaster, set up on Mount Ebal, and which also is 
called, “all the words of this law” (ch. xxvii, 3). 

Finally, others hold that Deuteronomy was strictly no part of 
the law; for it consists of addresses made to Israel when, at the 
end of their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, they were 
finally mustered for the conquest of Palestine. During a large 
portion of this long period the mass of the people had been dis- 
persed throughout the wilderness, then a comparatively well- 
watered land, occupied with the pasturing of their herds. But 
as the time drew near for the conquest of Canaan, Moses gath- 
ered them to him at his head-quarters at Kadesh (Wumb., xx, 1; 
xxxiii, 36), and naturally recapitulated to them the chief points 
of their law, and tried to commend it to their allegiance. In 
support of this, which seems the most probable view, we must 
further point out that Moses renewed the covenant with the 
people, when on their march they had reached the borders of 
the land of Moab (Deut., xxix, i). And nothing could be more 
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probable and reasonable than such a proceeding. For the gene- 
ration had passed away with whom the covenant had been made 
in Horeb, and for the mass of the people dispersed far and wide 
in the wilderness, the Mosaic law had practically been in abey- 
ance. It was intended for the Israclites when settled in a land 
of their own, and until then it was impossible to keep it. Thus 
they were not even circumcised ( Joshua, v, 5), and offered no 
sacrifices (Amos, v, 25). These addresses, therefore, of which 
the Book of Deuteronomy consists, were of the highest practical 
value and usefulness, but were not the law. They were intended 
to bring back the hearts of the people tothe law, to renew their 
acquaintance with it, and to prepare the way for its observance 
when, upon the conquest of Canaan, the time had come for 
practising it. 

Very probably, like the Song of Moses in ch. xxxii, and his 
blessing in ch. xxxiii, the three addresses were left in separate 
documents, and placed together after hisdeath. The first thirty 
chapters of Deuteronomy consist of these three addresses, placed 
one after another; but, beginning at ch. xxxi, we have a history 
of the last days of the great legislator’s life, written, as the man- 
uscript of the Syriac version asserts, by Joshua. The tradition 
is at least probable, though really it matters little who wrote 
this narative; but it does not profess to have been written by 
Moses, and ch. xxxiv, could not have been so written. Chs. 
xxxii, and xxxiii, contain the two hymns, which attest the 
greatness of Moses asa poet, and ch. xxxiv, gives the history 
of his death. Now, any one who will carefully consider the 
nature of the contents of the Book of Deuteronomy as thus 
pointed out, will see that “ the words of this law” would be the 
four first books of the Pentateuch; and though we thus divide 
them into four books, the Jews did not do so until late times. 
The Pentateuch with them was one undivided whole. For to 
what Moses left behind him was immediately added the Book 
of Deuteronomy, written equally by his hand, except the histori- 
cal xxxi, and xxxiv, chapters, but not strictly forming the Book 
of the Law, though many legal enactments are recapitulated in 
it. And the assertion that Moses himself wrote the law, and 
commanded his autograph copy to be laid up by the side of the 
ark, is made not by Moses himself, which would have been con- 
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‘trary to the customs of those primitive times, but by those who 
obediently carried out his command, and who as being charged 
with this duty would also gather his final addresses together, 
and complete the record by the history of their leader’s last acts 
and of his death. 


THE MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP OF THE PENTATEUCH INDICATED 
BY THE NATURE OF ITS CONTENTS. 


Having thus cleared the ground, we will next proceed to 
show that the antecedent presumption is in favor of the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, not merely because of the tradi- 
tion in its favor, and the external authority which might be 
adduced, but because of the nature of its contents. No book 
of the Bible covers so vast a field, either of time or of country. 

We find the cradle of the human race placed in Babylonia, 
and at length we are able to compare the biblical narrative with 
legends and tales wonderfully preserved there unto this day. 
It is a peculiar privilege of the days in which we live that our 
knowledge of all these countries is greatly increased by the deci 
pherment of writings of vast antiquity, which had long remained 
hidden from human sight under the mounds which mark the 
sites of the ruined cities of Assyria. We are no longer depend- 
ent upon stories and traditions narrated to us by Greek travel- 
lers in Babylonia of a comparatively late date, but have in our 
museums, inscribed on cylinders and tablets of clay, the litera- 
ture of the nations who of old inhabited these ancient lands. 
Some of these documents are said by Mr. Sayce (Chaldean Gene- 
sis, p. 24), to be far older than the time of Abraham; while in 
addition to them we possess translations of writings in the 
language of Akkad (Gex., x, 10), made at a time when that town 
was passing out of memory, for the libraries of Assyrian kings, 
and which, even in this form, are themselves anterior to the 
Christian Era by six or seven centuries. 

These writings are, as a rule, childishly polytheistic and full 
of fable, but it is remarkable that they cover much the same 
ground as the earlier narratives of the Book of Geneszs. Thus 
we have legends of Creation, of Paradise, of the Tree of Life, of 
the Flood, of the Tower of Babel; and moreover, from Sen- 
kereh, the ancient Larsa, there has been brought and deposited 
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in the British Museum an historical cylinder, supposed to belong 
to the eighteenth century before our era, in which are detailed 
the exploits of Kudur-Mabuk, a king of Elam, who carried his 
conquering arms not only into Babylonia but into Palestine, 
and to the shore of the Mediterranean Sea. By this document 
extraordinary light is thrown upon the history of Chedorlaomer 
(Kudur-Lagomar), who was apparently his successor, and who 
invaded Canaan to replace upon the nations there the yoke of 
Kudur-Mabuk. But the interest for us lies in the close paral- 
lelism between these old Chaldean legends and the first few 
chapters of the Book of Geneszs. 

For the latter form an integral portion of a consistent narra- 
tive of which the one object is the growth of the family of 
Abraham into a nation. The history finds Abraham dwelling 
among these Chaldeans, and himself of their stock. The pri- 
mary purpose of the previous chapters is to give us Abraham’s 
genealogy, and to show that he was the direct representative 
of Shem, and through him of Seth, the son of Adam, of 
whom belonged by divine decree the right of primogeni- 
ture. And with this right of primogeniture certain prom- 
ises are bound up, which explain the reason of Abraham's call, 
and the purpose for which his descendants were to be formed 
into a separate people. It was perfectly natural, and even 
necessary, for Moses, when tracing Israel’s origin and growth, 
to carry the history of their progenitor back to the very first. 
But who besides Moses could have traced it through a series of 
what, by the age of Ezekiel, had degenerated into Chaldean 
fables? Nor are there any remains of this genealogy in the 
legends as we now find them. 

Accept the Mosaic authorship, and all falls easily into its 
place. Abraham, the highest born of the whole Semitic stock, 
is described as dwelling at Ur, a large and wealthy town, the 
chief seaport upon the Persian Gulf, though now left far inland 
by the deposit of the silt brought down by the Euphrates from 
the highlands of Armenia. The place was originally peopled by 
the Akkadians, a race descended from Japheth,and who are 
proved by the large remains of their literature to have been a 
wealthy, learned, and highly civilized people. The cuneiform 
method of writing seems to have been their invention, and clay 
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their ordinary, though by no means their only writing material. 
Papyrus was used by them at a very early date;’ and so com- 
mon was the use of writing, that all the ordinary transactions of 
business were carefully recorded, and numerous tablets in our 
museums refer to matters of the most insignificant kind. 

But when Abraham appears they had already been con- 
quered by the Chaldeans, a Semitic race of the same family as 
Abraham himself. And in process of time, not only Abraham, 
but his father Terah, and a powerful section of the clan of Eber, 
leave Ur, and settle in Haran, a town on the ordinary route to 
Palestine, and through which Kudur-Mabuk must have passed 
on his way to the conquest of that country, at the very time 
when Terah and his sons were dwelling there. Now, why did 
Terah and his family leave Ur? The reason distinctly was a 
religious one,’ and no reasonable doubt can be cast upon the 
assertion that the difference between Abraham and the Chal- 
‘deans lay in his being a worshipper of one God, while they 
worshipped many. Nor can we find any explanation of the 
monotheism of Abraham and his clan so simple and reasonable 
as that given by his possession of such histories as those con- 
tained in the earlier chapters of Geneszs. Thesublime narrative 
of creation, setting it forth as the work of one God, who com- 
manded only and it was done, would alone have been a powerful 
preservative against the belief in a motley crowd of deities. 
Even in the Babylonian legend of creation, we still find traces 
of this grand conception in the statement that there was a time 
when the gods* had not been called into being. This sounds 
very much like a faint echo of the opening words of Genesis, 
that “In the beginning God made the heaven and the earth.” 
Abraham, as the direct represenative of Shem, would be the 
natural depository of whatever knowledge God had given either 
to the antediluvian or the patriarchal world. And this know!l- 
edge, carefully guarded and preserved as a most precious de- 
posit, would account for the pure faith of Abraham and the 
family to which he belonged. These documents Moses would 
use under the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit ; but it would have 
been impossible for any one, without miraculous intervention, 

1 Yournal Bibl. Archaol., 1, 114; II, 430. 
2 Genesis, xii, 1; XV, 7. 5 Chald. Gen., p. 56. 
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to pen narratives which run so exactly alongside th: Chaldean 
legends, unless he had possessed the records, of which the 
legends are the debased form. 

It is evident from their literature that not only the Akkadi- 
ans, but their Chaldean conquerors at Ur, were idolaters, though 
probably retaining vestiges of a purer creed. And Abraham’ 
and his brethren would certainly endeavor to propagate—at all 
events among their Semitic kinsmen—the nobler faith which 
they had inherited. Nor would such an effort be altogether 
without success. But we gather from the departure of Terah 
and his family from wealthy and civilized Ur to a place so 
exposed to danger as Haran, that finally it became impossible 
for them to continue there. They could not join in idolatrous 
worship; probably, too, they were teachers and active propaga- 
tors of tenets destructive of the religions around them. There 
were attractions, moreover, for their own dependents, and even 
for themselves (Foshua, xxiv, 2), in the rites and ceremonies, the 
feasts and holy days of the people among whom they dwelt. 
And so God called them away to regions where the purity of 
their faith would no longer be imperiled. 

In the departure of Terah from Ur, we have the dividing 
line of these legends. Abraham carried them with him first to 
Haran, and then to Canaan in their pure form. At Ur and in 
Chaldea they degenerated into puerile fables. Inscribed even 
on tablets of clay they would not be cumbrous to carry. Abra- 
ham was at the head of a powerful clan, and carried large 
wealth with him. While at Haran Terah and his family seem 
to have engaged in trade,’ for which the place was admirably 
suited, and at Ur they had lived among a people too advanced 
in civilization for them to be indifferent to knowledge. But we 
have seen that though clay was the cheapest, yet that other 
more costly writing materials were in use, and Abraham, when 
abandoning so much for religious reasons, would carry with him 
as a prized possession the records of his faith, especially as they 
belonged to him as being, in the direct line of primogeniture, 
the representative of the priesthood of Shem. 

Their preservation from this time to the age of Moses was a 
matter of course, and he would make such use of them and of 


1Compare Genesis, xviii, I9; xxxv, 2, 3. 8 Genesis, xil, 5. 
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other patriarchal records as was dictated to him by the guidance 
of the Spirit of God. But their continued preservation until 
late times would be most improbable. Even if carried into the 
wilderness and laid up with the ark at Shiloh, they would 
scarcely have escaped destruction at the hands of the Philistines. 
Samuel would no doubt save all that he could. Many a record 
of former days was probably rescued by him; but even if he 
had rescued these old memorials, that which next follows agrees 
with the authorship of Moses, but negatives the idea that 
Samuel could have compiled the Pentateuch. 

For, we are next brought into contact partly with the life of 
a wandering Arab shkaikh and partly with Egypt. Now, the 
customs of life change so little in the East that the ideas and 
principles which underlie the conduct of Abraham and his suc- 
cessors are much the same as those of an Arab tribe in the 
present day. They are described with the most thorough fidel- 
ity, but it is the exact knowledge of Egypt which claims Moses 
as the writer of those portions of Genesis and Exodus which 
belong to that country. Moses, in the Egyptian narratives 
given in the Book of Genesis, still seems to have had written 
records before him. The whole of Genesis is arranged in a series 
of ‘books of generations,’ or genealogical narratives. Moses, of 
course, would have possessed the materials for these histories, 
but again their preservation to later times would have been 
difficult ; and we can see no reason why Geneszs should have 
been thus arranged in a series of genealogies except the fact 
that when Moses became the ruler of Israel, all the archives of 
the race came to be at his disposal. Oriental nations generally 
attach great importance to genealogies, and carefully record 
them; but there was more than mere tribal pride that required 
Israel’s genealogy to be faithfully preserved. Everywhere in 
the Bible there is the most careful preparation for the genealogy 
of our Lord. 

Nothing, too, was more natural than that the man who had 
been the head and leader in Israel’s exodus from Egypt, and 
whose office it was to form it into a nation, should give its his- 
tory from the very first. He was brought up in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, he lived in a great crisis of his people’s 
history, he had himself been the prime mover in noble deeds, 
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and whatever archives and documents existed belonging to the 
race, would be in his custody. He had abundant leisure in the 
wilderness at Kadesh, and we can well imagine the interest with 
which he would study the wonderful records of the past. No 
man had such a call upon him to show who Israel was, and what 
were the covenant rights of the race, as the hero who was lead- 
ing them to Canaan to win those rights by the sword. He had 
to justify their war of conquest; he had to ennoble the people, 
and teach them who and what they were; and he had to make 
them worthy to fulfil the high destiny of a family in whom, as 
he taught, all the nations of the earth were to be blessed. 
Never had man such a call upon him to write the origins of a 
nation as Moses, and no one can read the Pentateuch without 
feeling that Israel’s mission and holy calling, and the blessings 
contained within it for all mankind were motives strong and 
urgent and all-constraining and ever-present in the writer’s mind. 

From Exodus to the end of the Pentateuch we have done with 
generations, family records and patriarchal memorials, and Moses 
becomes the great actor, and as we believe the narrator also. 
And here we have two regions, Egypt and the Desert of Sinai. 
Now, not only is all that is told us of Egypt confirmed by our 
largely increased knowledge of the country, but there are special 
points strongly confirmatory of the view that the historian of the 
Exodus had a personal acquaintance with the land. Thus the 
plagues of Egypt are found generally to be based upon natural 
phenomena, happening usually at long intervals, but which 
came with intensified force one after another, blow upon blow, 
until Egypt was crushed by them; while finally the smiting of 
the first-born was a proof that they were no mere natural phe- 
nomena, but the manifestation of God’s presence in judg- 
ment. But this knowledge of Egypt and of Egyptian customs 
and phenomena is now generally granted. There are, indeed, 
still points where there is room for rival theories. There is not 
an absolute agreement as to the Pharaoh in whose days Joseph 
was taken down into Egypt, nor as to the route followed by 
Israel at its departure. But the limits of diversity of opinion 
are being rapidily narrowed ; and as regards the route, the diffi- 
culty mainly arises from the changes in the land wrought natu- 
rally during the space of three thousand years. 
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As regards the wilderness of Sinai the late Professor E. H. 


Palmer says respecting the systematic labors of the Ordnance 
Survey : 


“ The investigations of the Sinai Expedition do materially confirm and 
elucidate the history of the Exodus.”— The Desert of the Exodus, 1, 279. 


So also as regards Sinai, of which Professor Robertson Smith 
states that “geographers are unable to assign its site with cer- 
tainty, because the narrative has none of that topographical 
color which the story of an eye-witness is sure to possess,” Mr. 
Palmer affirms just the reverse: 


“We have seen how, in the case of Sinai, physical facts accord with the 
inspired account.”—p. 279. : 

“We are able not only to trace out a route by which the children of 
Israel could have journeyed, but also to show its identity with that so con- 
cisely but graphically laid downin the Pentateuch. We have seen, more- 
over, that it leads to a mountain answering in every respect to the descrip- 
tion of the Mountain of the Law: the chain of topographical evidence is 


complete, and the maps and sections may henceforth be confidently left 
to tell their own tale.”—p. 277. 


Finally, at the end of the second volume, he says: 


“The truth of the narrative of the Exodus . 1s been of late years con- 
tinually called in question; but I have purposely abstained from discussing 
any of these objections because I believe that geographical facts form the 
best answer to them all.”—p. 530. 


Now, if we put all these things together, they iorm a strong 
argument for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
they cover pretty nearly every part of it. It is easy to criticise 
and contradict details, but the combination of topographical 
correctness, and exact knowledge of manners and customs in 
four distinct and dissimilar regions forms a very convincing 
argument. And what deserves careful attention is, that the 
argument is strengthened by each increase of our knowledge. 
The careful survey of the wilderness of the wandering, carried 
out by Government officials, would have disproved the Mosaic 
account if it had been a late production, written anywhere else 
than on the spot. So our increased knowledge of Egypt would 
have detected numerous glaring inaccuracies had the history 
been written by one dwelling in Palestine. Finally, the dis. 
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covery of these Chaldean legends seems decisive as to the fact 
that the author must have had Chaldean materials before him, 
and apparently at a time when they were not debased and 
degraded by the introduction of the puerile polytheism which 
now forms so large a portion of their contents. Now, suppos- 
ing that some nameless person could have accomplished one 
portion of the task, who but Moses could have traced the 
origin and growth of Israel as a nation from the Paradise of 
Adam to the moment when it was finally mustered for the con- 
quest of Canaan? Moses did combine the varied materials and 
knowledge necessary for the work, but besides Moses there is 
no one. 


THE THREE LEGAL CODES, OF MOSAIC AUTHORSHIP AND 
DATE. 


But it is confidently put forward as a result proved by the 
Higher Criticism, that the Pentateuch is an aggregation of leg- 
islation of various periods, all called Mosaic because springing 
from Mosaic origins; and especially that three Codes may be 


separated from the rest, namely, 1, that in Exodus, xx, to xxiv, 
briefly recapitulated in chapter xxxiv ; 2, that in Deuteronomy, xii, 
to xxvi; and, 3, that in Leviticus, xvii, to xxvi, with scattered 
additions throughout the Books of Leviticus and Numicrs. The 
first is often styled the Covenant Code, and is assigned to the 
age of Jehoshaphat ; the second, the Deuteronomic, also called 
the People’s Code, and is ascribed to the age of Josiah; while 
the third, styled the Levitical or Priestly Code, is supposed to 
be later in date than the prophecy of Ezekiel, which is regarded 
as preparatory to it, and to have been incorporated in the 
Pentateuch about the time of the return from exile. 

In opposition to these startling conclusions we venture to 
think that there is still abundant reason to believe in the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as a whole. Ina book so 
ancient there may be not only interpolations, but additions 
made to complete genealogies, and to bring the information 
down to later times. Notes also, and additions placed in the 
margin, may have been inserted by copyists in the text. We 
cannot suppose that a book of such immense antiquity has 
uudergone none of those perils to which we know that the 
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manuscripts of the New Testament have been subjected. But 
we also know that we have the text substantially such as it was 
in the days of Ezra; and we hope now to give reasons for 
believing that it is not an aggregation of legislation of various 
dates, but was written during the wanderings in the wilderness. 

We grant that it has never been arranged in an orderly 
manner, but this isin favor of the Mosaic authorship. In Pales- 
tine the national code would have been digested and made uni- 
form. The Pentateuch, after the close of the narrative of the 
Exodus, seems to have been written from time to time as occa- 
sion called for it. Inscribed on separate skins the various por- 
tions were independent of one another, and often a considerable 
time elapsed between the writing of one portion and that of 
another. Nearly forty years passed between the writing of the 
Covenant Code in Exodus and the Popular Code in Deuteronomy; 
and the purpose of the two was entirely distinct. But we must 
grant the difficulty which lies at the root of these theories, 
namely, that the Mosaic legislation never was put thoroughly 
into practice, either in the times of the Judges or of the Kings. 
For this we shall give reasons hereafter ; but in spite of this it 
has been shown in a convincing manner that the Levitical law 
underlies the whole of the Old Testament.’ And this argument 
is made even the more convincing by the fact that it is never 
obtruded upon our attention, nor are continual appeals made to 
it. The Jewish nation did not yield a ready obedience to the 
Mosaic institutions, and the charge brought by the law-giver 
against the people, that they had been rebellious and of a stiff- 
neck during his lifetime, proved, as he expected, true after his 
death (Deut., xxxi, 27). Until the time of Ezra there never 
was a hearty attempt to carry out the law in its entirety, though 
David did much towards popularizing some of its enactments, 
while in others he acted independently of it. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. It was caused not so 
much by the absence of manuscripts—for this want is atoned 
for in many nations by the cultivation of the memory—as by 
the political constitution of the Israelites. The conquered land 

1 See HENGSTENBERG On Genuineness of the Pentateuch, translated by Ryland: 


Clark, Edinburgh, 1847. Bishop Browne’s Speaker's Commentary, ‘‘ Introduction 
to Pentateuch,” etc. 
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was divided among twelve of the tribes, which were left each to 
manage for itself. The only attempt made to bind them 
together by any form of federation was the command that at 
the three great festivals they should go to worship at the place 
where the ark was deposited (Evod., xxiii, 17). Now, as even 
in the time of Samuel, the great restorer of Israel, the ark was 
left almost unnoticed at Kirjath-jearim for twenty years (1 Sam., 
vii, 2), it is plain that few, except perhaps Levites, had attached 
much importance to this ordinance. Each tribe lived indepen- 
dently of the rest, and the natural result was that state of 
anarchy described in the Book of Fudges (ch. xxi, 25), during 
which the people were struggling for very-existence; and in no 
case was the yoke of an invader cast off by the combination of 
the whole race. It was always a local effort, led by a local 
patriot, with the aid of two or three tribes at most, which set 
the suffering district free from foreign oppression. 

Another very: important consideration must be- added. 
Throughout the country a large number of the original inhabi- 
tants of the land remained (Fudges, ii, 2, 3), and apparently 
occupied posts of vantage, like the Jebusites, who still retained 
the stronghold of Zion (2 Sam., v, 7), until David’s time. Be- 
sides these, the Israelites were accompanied by a ‘ mixed multi- 
tude,’ or rabble of strangers and foreigners (Zvod., xii, 38), and 
the mass of the people were themselves debased by the slavery 
which they had endured in Egypt. In this we find the explana- 
tion of the fact that most of the superstitions and the local 
worships lived on in spite of the Mosaic law. Even the Chris- 
tian church was content to adopt a number of heathen customs, 
and endeavor to give a purer color to them, to the real loss of 
holiness and spirituality. Just the same thing went on in Israel 
(Fudges, ii, 12, 13), only with more determined course, because 
the resisting forces were weaker. And hence local sanctuaries, 
sacrifices at places unauthorized by the law, worship at high- 
places, and other similar customs, were for many centuries 
‘winked at. The state of the people was such that even good 
men were content to try to graft a purer worship upon these 
old Canaanite practices than entirely abolish them. And when, 
after the days of Joshua and the elders who survived him, a lax 
generation grew up, and the tribe of Ephraim, in whose terri- 
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tory the ark was deposited, became unpopular because of its 
overbearing ways, each tribe was sure to prefer a local place of 
worship to one not merely remote but uncongenial to its 
members. 

The inevitable result of this disintegration of Israel was the 
degradation of the people. Slowly, but surely, they sank down 
from the state of civilization which had existed in the time of 
Joshua, until literature ceased, and the art of writing became a 
mystery known only at Shiloh. The priests and Levites con- 
tinued their official duties by rote, offering the sacrifices as 
they had seen them offered by their fathers. There was still a 
strong element of piety among them, and of trust in Jehovah, 
but all knowledge of the enactments of their law was fast 
dying out. 

Now, we find in the Pentateuch that Moses had not intended 
to leave the nation in this disjointed condition. On the con- 
trary, he had made a very remarkable provision for the mainte- 
nance of its religion, and the preservation thereby of its unity. 
The tribe to which he himself belonged, and which was then 
the most favored tribe, instead of being placed in a command- 
ing position, as was the case with Ephraim, was dispersed 
throughout the land. It had no separate territory, no tribal 
government, and was even made dependent upon the good-will 
of the other tribes; for there was no legal method of enforcing 
payment of tithes and offerings; and when Jeroboam wanted 
to get rid of the Levites, and took very summary measures for 
depriving them of their exclusive privileges, the nation generally 
acquiesced (1 Kzugs, xii, 16-33). Even Moses, while requiring 
that the Levites should be regarded everywhere as a resident 
magistracy, yet foresaw their probable proverty (Deut., xxi, 5, 
and xiv, 27, 29). Nevertheless, though, politically and as 
regards property, their position was one of manifest inferiority, 
yet it is described as a reward (Exodus, xxxii, 26-29). The few 
towns given them were mere homesteads, and insufficient for 
their maintenance. They were too scattered to wield any 
physical power, or maintain themselves by war. Yet, if Moses 
was the author of the Pentateuch, and his laws inspired from 
above, the position of the Levites was most grand and honor- 
able. For it was one of high social rank and great religious 
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importance. Vulgar minds prefer material advantages. Those 
accorded by Moses to his tribesmen were moral and religious, 
and as we read the words of his blessing in Deut., xxxiii, 8-11, 
we feel that he regarded their position as one of exceptional 
privilege. 

We find the difference represented as already existing in the 
status of the Levites on the numbering of the tribes at the 
beginning of the second year after the exodus from Egypt. 
And subsequently, upon the conquest of Canaan, this difference 
is perpetuated, and they are excluded from all share in the con- 
quered lands. We find, moreover, that this exclusion, so fatal 
to their political influence, and their tribal independence, is 
represented as a high privilege (Zvod., xxxii, 29) granted for 
devotion to Jehovah’s service; though originally, and most cor- 
rectly, if we regard only their temporal position, it is described 
as a punishment (Gex., xlix, 7). How, then, is this to be 
explained? I can see no other answer than that the Levitical 
law in its main particulars was enacted at the very beginning of 
the long wandering in the wilderness, and seemed so securely 
established, and held so high a place in the estimation of the 
people, that it was regarded as an enviable position to be its 
ministers. The Levites were parting with their substance. 
They were content to go without lands, were forfeiting their 
political importance, abandoning their right of self-government, 
were making themselves powerless in war, and accepting instead 
a life of dependence upon gifts and offerings. Not only must 
the religious feeling have been uppermost in their minds, but 
they must have been assured of the firm attachment of the 
other tribes to the Mosaic institutions, before it would have 
been possible for them to commit such an act of self-abnegation. 
They must have felt sure that the visits thrice in each year to 
the place wherever the ark was set up (Exodus, xxxiv, 23) would 
be made, and the offerings duly brought, or they would not 
have abandoned so much to take in its stead so shadowy an 
endowment. 

Alike the patriotism, the self-denial, and the purposes sought 
by Moses are intelligible, if he were a real man, but the history 
is most improbable if he were a mythical hero. He might have 
made his own son his successor in the chieftainship: as a matter 
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of fact he passes him by, and chooses instead Joshua, a young 
noble of the race of Ephraim. On the conquest of Canaan, 
Joshua received large landed estates, but’ for the sons of Moses 
there was nothing more than their share of the Levitical offer- 
ings. Even the headship of the tribe of Levi belonged to 
Aaron, the elder brother of Moses; and upon him and his 
descendants the high-priesthood was conferred. They did con- 
sequently hold a grand position; but as for Moses himself, in 1 
Chron., vi, he is barely mentioned, and then his race entirely 
drops out of the genealogy; while the family of Aaron is care- 
fully described. All this is full of meaning typically, and finds 
its explanation in New Testament truths. While Moses con- 
ferred the spiritual power on Aaron, and provided for its perma- 
nent continuance, he took diligent care that his own kingly 
office (Deut., xxxiii, 5), should neither be permanent nor heredi- 
tary. Yet hereditary rights were not unknown. The princes 
of each tribe were hereditary. The heads of the “ fathers’ 
houses ” were hereditary, and in times of emergency their power 
became considerable. We gather from the words of Gideon 
(Fudges, vi, 15) that it was to them that the people looked for 
help. Yet Moses had impressed upon the nation so deep a 
dislike of the despotic power of kings, that Gideon resolutely 
refused that office when pressed upon him by the people after 
the defeat of Midian (ch. viii, 22, 23); and when already it was 
becoming manifest that the nation did need some central 
authority to bind it together and give it security against foreign 
aggression. 

The purpose which Moses was led to form was that after the 
conquest of Canaan the people should live in a state of patri- 
archal simplicity and of peace. He deliberately refused them 
that which would have made them strong for war; and Joshua, 
after the conclusion of the war, was to be merely a great land- 
owner. There was to be no tyranny or despotism at home, and 
no aggression upon the neighboring people. The theocracy is 
the most perfect of ideal governments, but it requires a high 
state of morality in the people, great faith in God, and the main- 
tenance of a manly spirit of patriotism throughout the nation. 
It was the want of this which caused its failure. There was not 
much feeling of fellowship among the tribes. Judah, which was 
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to have been Israel’s mainstay in war, kept aloof. Ephraim, 
the tribe which held the central position, while claiming the 
leadership, did little for the rest, and was disliked by them. 
Nowhere was there any strong sense of allegiance to Jehovah as 
their king; and we do not find that the Levites were either 
particularly active or successful in keeping alive in the hearts of 
the people a warm love for the Mosaic law. And yet, if in its 
external fortunes the political constitution of Moses was not 
successful, if Israel’s existence was a troubled one, with but few 
periods of golden sunshine, nevertheless it accomplished its 
higher and spiritual work. It produced a very heroic national 
life, and one ever struggling onwards. Had Israel enjoyed a 
larger degree of ease and prosperity and security, it would not 
have accomplished its work for God so well. No sooner even 
did it attain unto empire under David, than, after a shorteera of 
earthly glory, the Divine Providence rent it into two petty 
kingdoms. When built up again by the piety of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the conquests of Alexander placed in its neighbor- 
hood states too powerful for it to be able to cope with them. 
The empire of the world was given to Assyrians and Persians, 
Greeks and Romans. The Jews were chosen for an entirely 
different purpose; and to this very day they set before us the 
same phenomenon that has ever marked their history, of a con- 
tinued and permanent existence under temporal circumstances 
of a most adverse character. And we believe that the law of 
Moses was given for the sake of Israel’s spiritual development, 
and that it fully accomplished its divine purpose. 
At no time, except when they were just entering upon the 
conquest of Canaan, would such a state of things as we have 
described have been possible. We find in the Pentateuch a 
striving after an ideal perfection, and the expectation that, after 
taking possession of the promised land, the people would leada 
peaceful life, blessed with a pure morality, high spiritual privi- 
leges, security from without, and self-restraint and respect for 
the rights of others at home. We find Isaiah picturing again 
such an ideal of earthly perfection in chs. xi, and Ixv. There is 
the same longing, the same aspiration in the Christian church. 
It would be untrue to say that Christianity has failed because 
the general state of Christendom falls so far short of the ideal 
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proposed. Equally untrue is it to speak of the Mosaic law asa 
failure, because it, too, never realized its high expectations, 
Then as now it was a high privilege for God’s people to have a 
noble ideal of faith and duty set before them, and in all the 
worthier members of the nation there was a continual striving 
to reach the high standard proposed. The difference between 
the two dispensations is, that Christianity, being intended for 
all mankind, enacts great principles, which each country is to 
embody in laws and institutions, according to the requirements 
of time and place. The Levitical law ‘vas for one small nation 
in one small corner of the world, and intended to last only until 
another prophet should come invested with powers similar to 
those of Moses (Deut., xviii, 15). In its higher object the 
Mosaic law was not unsuccessful. The ideal state of things 
which it proposed was rather a goal after which the nation was 
to struggle, than a thing capable of actual realization. The 
great objects, as we Christians believe, of the Levitical law 
were, first of all, to prepare the way for the advent of the Mes- 
siah; secondly, to keep alive in the hearts of Israel the expecta- 
tion of his coming; and thirdly, to give proof of his nature and 
office now that He has come. 

Had the objects of the Mosaic law been earthly, it would 
be.hard to understand how their law-giver could have left the 
Israelites without any provision for their security from external 
attack; or how he could have trusted to the distribution of the 
Levites into forty-eight towns, four in each tribe, for the main- 
tenance of that high state of piety and morality which actually 
existed during the days of Joshua, and the elders who had been 
brought under Moses’ personal influence. But this seems to 
me an unassailable proof that Moses was the author of the 
Levitical law; for when would such an arrangement have been 
possible except just at the time when the people were entering 
upon the conquest of Canaan? Gainsayers cannot say that this 
description was an invention of the priests and Levites after the 
return from Babylon, to bolster up their excessive claims. For 
if those claims had not had avery solid foundation, the descend- 
ants of David would not have abstained so meekly from all 
attempts to reéstablish the royal power. 


But besides this, we find that the Samaritans, who were very 
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hostile to the Jews on many religious points, accepted the Pen- 
tateuch as their national law. They not only acknowledged 
the authority of the Pentateuch, but they attested its antiquity 
by the fact that its language was so obsolete that they could 
not understand it, and that consequently they were obliged to 
have a translation of it made for common use. 

The same was the case with the Jews (JVek., viii, 8); for at 
Babylon they had learned to speak an Aramaic dialect, already 
in general use in Palestine before; for Jeremiah often employs 
it. Parts of Ezra and Daniel are in this tongue,and among the 
Ten Tribes it seems to have generally prevailed, and must fur- 
ther have been strangely corrupted in Samaria by the admixture 
of the languages spoken by the motley tribes which the Assyri- 
ans planted in the land (2 K7ngs, xvii, 24). It is a remarkable 
fact that Hebrew thus became virtually an obsolete language 
during the captivity, and that the Jews, in order to understand 
it, made for themselves a translation, called the Chaldee Tar- 
gum or Paraphrase, and that the Samaritans likewise had a 
Targum of their own. Now, it is absolutely incredible that 
Jews and Samaritans should both alike have accepted as their 
national law a book written in an obsolete language, unless that 
book had come down to them from ancient times as one of 
acknowledged authority. 

The Samaritans did not accept any other book of the Old 
Testament as authoritative. It was therefore no common-place 
act, nor one done without discrimination. Moreover, the Pen- 
tateuch bore hardly upon them. The first priest of the temple 
on Mount Gerizim was a grandson of Eliashib, the high-priest 
at Jerusalem, chased by Nehemiah from his office in the Jewish 
temple for marrying a daughter of Sanballat, the governor of 
Samaria (VWeh., xiii, 28; JOSEPHUS, Ant. Jud., XI, vii, 2), in dis- 
obedience to the command given in Deut., vii, 3. Others had 
been expelled with him, and yet no one ventured to dispute the 
authority of the book, the decrees of which were being carried 
out so rigorously against themselves. We can account for this 
in no otherway than by the fact that they found the Pentateuch 
in existence when they were compelled to settle in Samaria, 
and reverenced as their law by the old inhabitants of the land. 
It is utterly beyond belief that they should have accepted it 
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from their rivals in Jerusalem. Yet in their land Jeroboam had 
stripped the Levites of their privileges, had admitted any one 
without distinction to the priesthood, and had gone so entirely 
counter to the Mosaic law that priests and Levites and even 
pious laymen had withdrawn from his dominions, and migrated 
‘to Judea, that they might worship according to their ancient 
faith (2 Chron., xi, 13-17). 

Now, had there been a succession of kings like Jeroboam, it 
would have been wellnigh impossible for the Pentateuch to have 
retained its authority in Israel: gradually it would have been 
rooted out. Equally impossible would have been the remarka- 
ble fact that in the short compass of the books of Hosea, ¥oel, 
and Amos, all of them prophets to the Ten Tribes, a very large 
number of minute precepts of the Mosaic law are incidentally 
referred to as then observed in the kingdom of Samaria.’ But 
when we turn to the history we find all this explained. After 
the overthrow of priests and Levites in Israel, there was a 
remarkable outburst there of prophetic activity. Elijah, the 
most energetic of the prophets, even wrought an entire recovery 
in the national faith by his contest with Ahab on Mount Car- 
mel (1 Azugs, xviii, 39), and in spite of the king’s hostility to 
Jehovah, and the more bitter and persecuting hatred of Jezebel, 
brought back the Ten Tribes to their ancient creed. And as we 
find him in his last journey, before his translation, occupied in 
visiting the schools of the prophets, it is evident that he had 
called them again into existence; and the life of his successor, 
Elisha, was spent in fostering and tending them. So great was 
the influence of these men that they placed Jehu upon the 
throne; and though he did less than they desired, yet he and 
his dynasty gave at least a nominal allegiance to Jehovah. He 
did not overthrow the rival worship at Bethel and Dan, or 
restore the Levites to their old place; but the prophets were 
free to exercise their influence, and the Mosaic law was more or 
less the law of the land. It would probably have been very 
difficult to have reéstablished the Aaronic priesthood, and to 
have restored to the Levites their cities and lands. Nearly a cen- 
tury had passed away since Jeroboam drove the Levites from 


' For a list of such passages, see the article on the Pentateuch in the Bible 
Dictionary of Wm. SMITH. 
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their homes, and other rights had grown valid in the meanwhile. 
But, as the writings of the three prophets attest, the Levitical 
law was observed; and in the schools of the prophets copies of 
the law would be made, and large portions of it learnt by heart 
by the scholars. 

Really we learn a great deal from the history of Jehu and 
his successors; for they are condemned for allowing the con- 
tinuance in the Ten Tribes of that state of things which had 
generally existed in earlier days. It must, indeed, be granted 
that the ark at Jerusalem, and the service in the temple there, 
held a higher place in the national estimation than had been 
attached to the sanctuary at Shiloh; and the local sanctuaries 
at Bethel and Dan’ were more directly rivals to it. Still there 
are many indications that when the prophets placed Jehu on 
the throne, they had hoped for a more complete restoration of 
the Mosaic law than was actually effected. For Jehu suc- 
cumbed to the old influences, and while forbidding the service 
of any God but Jehovah, yet did not feel himself strong enough 
to interfere with the popular manner of worship. 

Thus the history of the times, from Jeroboam to the fall of 
the northern kingdom, forbids the belief that the Mosaic law 
could have been an invention or forgery of the period between 
the disruption of the kingdom and the exile in Babylon; for it 
was acknowledged in both portions of the divided kingdom as 
their national code, though in neither Israel nor Judah was it 
carried out in the spirit of loyal obedience. In Israel, the kings 
from Jeroboam to Ahab were its foes, yet it remained so strong 
in influence that upon it rested the mighty power exercised by 
the prophets. Subsequently, alike Samaritans and Jews attest 
its existence as a document of great antiquity at the period of 
the return from captivity ; and it is not merely improbable, but 
impossible, that they would either of them have accepted from 


1 The history of this sanctuary is very remarkable. The manner of its foun- 
dation is described again and again as a fact illustrating the utter lawlessness of 
the times (Yudg., xvii, 6; xviii, 1); nevertheless we find that so great was the 
value attached to the presence of a Levite that the having one within the gates 
was regarded as a surety that Jehovah would grant the family prosperity. What 
makes the occurrence more remarkable is that this Levite was a descendant of 
Moses, the inserted x, making the name Menasseh, being in the Hebrew written 
over the word (Fudg., xviii, 30). 
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the other a law which demanded of them an unconditional 
obedience, unless its claims were of the highest kind. When, 
then, we may ask, could it have been enacted, if not by Moses 
previously to the conquest of Canaan? 

Certainly not in the times of the Judges. The state of 
things was then anarchical ; and turbulence, foreign oppression, 
and internal weakness prevailed. Once, indeed, the tribes com. 
bined to destroy Benjamin, and that for a wrong done to a Lev- 
ite; but the fact to be explained is that the Levites were left 
without possessions, and yet given a position regarded as one of 
great honor. No war or revolt could have accomplished so 
strange an arrangement. 

And when we come to the age of Samuel, we find him sup- 
plementing the institution of priests and Levites by an entirely 
fresh organization. He does not revive a central sanctuary, 
with the tabernacle and ark as the symbol of the Divine Pres. 
ence, such as had existed at Shiloh in his own youthful days. On 
the contrary, he leaves the ark at the house of a private person, 
where it remained until the days of David (2 Sam., vi, 2). The 
reason of this is to be found in the preference given by Samuel 
to the moral as compared with the ritual teaching of the law 
(1 Sam., xv, 22). It was not, then, to the ark but to his schools 
that this great reformer looked for the restoration of Israel; 
and he gave no preference in them to priests and Levites. They 
were open to all, and wrought wonders in rapidly raising the 
mental and moral state of the people. But there is nothing in 
the Pentateuch on which they are founded. That was the title- 
deed of the nation to Palestine, and contained an account of 
the institutions by which the national life was to be maintained ; 
but Samuel’s schools found in them no authorization, and noth- 
ing on which to ground their existence. Probably they grew 
out of an attempt made by Samuel, to teach to a few young 
men lodged in booths in the Naioth, or meadows near his home 
at Ramah, the arts of reading and writing, which he had himself 
learned at Shiloh. He had probably felt the need of young and 
active men to assist him in his undertakings, and began to train 
such as came to his hand. And the institution grew and filled 
up a great want; and there can be little doubt that to the 
schools of the prophets we owe the preservation of the Old 
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Testament Scriptures. But Samuel never attempted to restore 
the Levitical law, nor to confine himself within its limits. He 
found the nation on the verge of ruin (1 Sam., xiii, 19, 20); and 
while the ark was hidden away at Kirjath-jearim, and the Phil- 
istines were the dominant power, he was laboring steadily to 
bring back the people to the worship of Jehovah; but his 
main object throughout was the restoration of moral purity and 
personal holiness (ch. xii, 14-25). As soon as they were ready 
to put away their Baalim and Ashtoreth (ch. vii, 4), he open- 
ly threw off the Philistine yoke, and became the civil gov- 
ernor, acting as judge, especially in the central part, where 
the Benjaminites dwelt. Saul completed the work of Israel’s 
independence, and at first greatly honored the priests of Aaron’s 
line (ch. xiv, 3). But neither by Samuel nor by Saul was any 
attempt made toestablish the law of Moses thoroughly, though 
each did something towards its better observance. But, had it 
been a forgery by Samuel or even a compilation from docu- 
ments rescued from Shiloh, it would have borne more directly 
upon the circumstances of the time, and the attempt would 
have been made to carry it out more fully. This was not done; 
and we cannot see that either Samuel or Saul at any time pos- 
sessed either the power, or had the wish, to invest the Levites 
with exceptional plivileges; or that the Levites would have 
given up their lands and tribal possessions and independence in 
order that they might be dispersed throughout the country, for 
the purpose of maintaining by moral influence, institutions 
lately invented. What Samuel really did was to supplement 
the influence of the Levites, which had proved insufficient to 
save the nation from decay, by a new organization of young 
men of any tribe, taught to read the law and love it; but made 
even more earnest as regards its moral exactments than its ritual 
observances (ch. xv, 22). 

David alone remains, a monarch undeniably of great power, 
and thoroughly in earnest in his love for the Mosaic law, and 
especially for that most important principle of having a central 
sanctuary which the people should regularly visit, and whither 
they should bring their offerings. Though not permitted to 
build the temple because of his constant wars, in which certainly 
he had violated the Mosaic ideal of Isracl’s national existence, he 
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made great preparations for it, and especially he distributed the 
priests into their courses, and arranged the musical services of 
the sanctuary. Confessedly the position of priest and Levite 
was made by him one of great honor, and we may quite imagine 
men giving up their farms to hold such distinguished positions. 
What is inconceivable is that he should have taken a whole 
tribe, and that no trace should remain of such a revolutionary 
measure as the dispossessing them of their property to make 
them thus ministers of religion. Surely some geographical ves- 
tiges would remain to indicate their former location, and there 
would have been long discgntent at the driving of the inhabit- 
ants away from forty-eight towns to give them to this tribe thus 
suddenly metamorphosed. 

We find the influence of Samuel s schools on the services of 
the sanctuary. For the sons of Jeduthun are said to ‘ prophesy 
with a harp.’ So it is said that Asaph and others “ prophesied 
according tothe commandment of the king” (1 Chron., xxv, 2, 3), 
that is, played music. Samuel had made great use of religious 
music in his schools, and minstrelsy was hence called prophesy- 
ing. David, therefore, would have found in the prophets men 
capable of playing with instruments, and already partly trained 
for his use; but we can see no possibility that a whole tribe 
accustomed to other occupations would have been fit for his 
purposes. The only feasible explanation is that they had from 
the days of Moses been set apart for God’s service, and that the 
king submitted to institutions which he found in existence. 

So also David distinguished the descendants of Aaron from 
the rest, though the distinction between priest and Levite is 
said by the Higher Criticism to belong to the last, or Levitical 
Code. The history gives the pathetic account of Eli’s death; 
the horrible cruelty of Saul to the priests at Nob; the flight of 
Abiathar to David, and the long friendship between the two. 
Is all this a baseless invention? If therefore—and no sane man 
could suppose that these narratives had absolutely no founda- 
tion—they have any truth in them, even though they be but 
popular tales, then the race of Aaron was dominant at a central 
sanctuary, placed in the territory of powerful Ephraim, and.the 
Levites were a tribe to whom no possessions had been given, 
but who were dispersed among the rest. If this was done by 
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Moses, all is natural. It was a most enviable position if it were 
secure ; and it would only be secure if the law was so firmly es- 
tablished in the hearts of the people as to be certain of being 
established in Canaan as soon as the conquest was complete. 
The people were rebellious and of a stiff neck, but the history 
describes them as obedient to the law during the days of Joshua 
and of the elders who had known Moses. The command of 
Moses could easily be carried out in Joshua’s days, for the Le- 
vites would readily accept, and the people willingly concede, the 
exceptional place assigned them. At no other time was it pos- 
sible, or even conceivable. 

We have, then, in the circumstances of the Levites a strong 
proof that the institutions of Moses date from the con- 
quest of Canaan. At no subsequent period could the Levites 
have been so separated from the rest. And at no subsequent 
time could the Pentateuch have been written. Not under the 
Kings, or it would have put more favorably the merits of a form 
of government which had rescued Israel from the depths of in- 
ternal weakness and decay, and given it strength and empire. 
Not by Samuel, or it would have been made more suited to his 
times, and given more direct aid to his reformations. Not under 
the anarchy of the Judges; for the ideal state contemplated in 
the Pentateuch of a people strong in faith and pure in morality, 
living under the direct protection of Jehovah, was the very re- 
verse of the miserable reality. 

This general argument might suffice for our purpose, but a 
few words may still seem desirable with respect to the Three 
Codes, of which we are assured by the disciples of the Higher 
Criticism that they are proved by internal evidence to belong to 
a late period in Jewish history. 

Now, in the Covenant Code contained in Exodus, xx—xxiv, 
we have brief commands upon a few necessary matters, such as 
would have been useful certainly for Jehoshaphat’s judges, but 
of which many were equally necessary in the wilderness, and all 
would have been required on taking possession of the Promised 
Land. Neither priests nor Levites are mentioned in it, nor any 
religious matters except the Sabbath, the Sabbatical year, and 
the appearing before Jehovah at the three great feasts. But 

bound up with it are promises of supernatural aid in the subju- 
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gation of the nations in Canaan, and the words of Exod, xxiii, 
20-33 could have been written only in the wilderness, unless the 
whole be deliberate forgery. Moreover, if the proof that a law 
was not kept be proof that it was not enacted, then this Code 
no more came into existence in the days of Jehoshaphat than in 
those of Moses. For the Sabbatical year never was kept at any 
time whatsoever, and apparently no more by Ezra than by 
Samuel or David, even though the seventy years of exile were 
regarded as a punishment for disobedience to this law. No 
great stress, however, is laid upon this Code. 

Of far more importance is the Deuteronomic Code, said to 
have been incorporated in the Mosaic legislation, early in the 
reign of Josiah. Now, first, There is here an antecedent im- 
probability ; for the argument supposes that this Code grew up 
during the dark days of Manasseh, when that king, with fanatic 
zeal, did his cruel utmost to destroy priest and prophet, and to 
root out the religion of Jehovah. There used to bea short way 
out of this difficulty by assuming that Jeremiah was the author 
of Deuteronomy; but this theory is abandoned. Not only is it 
granted that the style of Deuteronomy is classical, while that 
of Feremiah is debased by the presence of numerous Aramaic 
forms, but also that very much in the book was utterly distaste- 
ful to the priests at Jerusalem,’ and that Josiah, earnest as he 
was, could not therefore carry it into practice. Undoubtedly 
the language both of the Book of Yeremzah and those of the 
Kings is colored by the thoughts and the phraseology of Deut- 
eronomy ; but this is the result of the deep impression made by 
the discovery of the book, and we are told that this impression 
was made, not by the Code, but by the threats contained in 
other parts of Deuteronomy, because all pious men felt that they 
must be near their fulfilment. 

But how could a feeling, reaching almost to terror (2 Kings, 
xxii, 11, 13), have been created by a ‘legal fiction,’ which grew 
up when the whole religion of Jehovah was proscribed, and 
which had no author? Legal fictions get into codes of law by 
the general consent of lawyers for convenience sake, and be- 
cause they have been forms long known and used. Usually. 


1 See ROBERTSON SMITH, Zhe Old Testament in the Fewish Church, p. 354. 
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they were facts first, and came to be fictions by being re- 
tained when the facts had changed. Moreover, are we to sup- 
pose that Hilkiah and Ahikam, and the other priests and princes 
mentioned in 2 Kzngs, xxii, 14, were men so devoid of under- 
standing as to be imposed upon by a recent forgery, and take 
it for a document many centuries old? 

But, second, It is said that Deuteronomy was not observed until 
the days of Josiah, and therefore could not have existed. Let 
us form a judgment upon this argument by one very remarkable 
fact. The Israelites kept the Passover once only in the wilder- 
ness (Vumb., ix, 5); they did not keep it again until the rite of 
circumcision had been renewed at Gilgal (/oshua, v, 10), and 
henceforward the Passover drops entirely out of sight until the 
reign of Josiah (2 Azzgs, xxiii,21). Itdoes not follow that it never 
was kept; nor does silence prove that other Mosaic institutions 
were not kept, though probably observed in a careless and occa- 
sional manner. Butif thus the Passover, which is an integral 
part of the history in Exodus, and anterior in its founding to all 
the laws, was so neglected, the assertion that Deuteronomy did 
not exist, because it, too, was neglected, rests evidently upon a 
basis too weak to give us any confidence in itsstability. There 
is also much in Deuteronomy which belonged to the time just 
anterior to the conquest of Canaan ; much admirably adapted to 
win the affections of the people for their law; and it is only by 
laying stress on detached particulars that it can be pressed down 
to a late date. 

But I must hasten to the ¢izrd, and to my mind the most 
extraordinary conclusion of Reuss* and his followers, namely, 
That the Priestly or Levitical Code, contained in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch, was subsequent to the Deuteronomic 
Code, and came into existence in the period between Ezekiel 
and Ezra. By this theory we are asked to believe that the tribe 
of Levi was at an early date deprived of all share of the con- 
quered country, and placed in a dependent and inferior position, 
though it was the law-giver’s own tribe, while the Levitical law, 
which gave it compensation, was enacted only after a lapse of 
some hundreds of years. 


1First promulgated in his article on ‘‘ Judenthum,” in ErscH AND GRUBER, 
Encyclopedia, in 1833. 
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We are asked, also, to believe that the Book of Ezekiel isa 
sort of tentative programme standing half-way between the 
Deuteronomic Code and the Levitical, which latter wasa scheme 
for thorough sacerdotal supremacy, palmed off at the return 
from exile. Yet the royal house of David accepted this new 
legislation without a struggle, and alike Jews and Samaritans 
acknowledged it, though an utterly modern creation, as the un- 
doubted law of their ancestors in olden time. 

We are asked, also, to believe that the Temple preceded the 
Tabernacle. It was natural for the mind of Ezekiel in exile to 
revert to the thought of the temple at Jerusalem, and to con- 
nect with it his reform, and his picture of Israel’s future. It is 
incredible that Ezra, or any priest similarly in exile, should have 
built his scheme of priestly rule upon the tabernacle, and the 
incidents of the life of wanderers in the wilderness. These Le- 
vitical laws all point to the wilderness as the home of Israel at 
the time when they were framed, and this gives strong internal 
evidence for their genuineness. If framed at Babylon, in a re- 
gion the very opposite in all respects of the wilderness, they 
must have betrayed their falsity ; but the Higher Critics detect 
no traces of this inevitable result. 

It is difficult to believe all this, and generally we find that 
the disciples of the Higher Criticism tax our faith infinitely more 
than the old belief did, which they pronounce incredible. But 
there is one other thing even more difficult ; for we are required 
to believe that the spiritual teaching of the prophets preceded 
the ritual teaching of the law. 

Isaiah, at a time when, as the result of Hezekiah’s restora- 
tion of the temple services, its courts were thronged with wor- 
shipers, pronounced all Levitical observances to be an abomi- 
nation, if offered without purity of heart (ch. i, 13). Jeremiah, 
deeply impressed with the teaching of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
yet regarded the temple as almost a hindrance in his way (ch. 
vii, 4); and instead of the Mosaic covenant made at the time 
when “ God took Israel by the hand, to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt,” longed for a new covenant written on men’s 
hearts (ch. xxxi, 31-34). Ezekiel, while explaining and modi- 
fying many Mosaic enactments, yet has no desire forthe restor- 
ation of the Levitical ritual, but looks forward to a new cove- 
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nant to replace that of Moses (ch. xxxvii, 21-28; and xxxvi, 
26). Now, these two prophets especially influenced the minds 
of the exiles at Babylon. Their repentance there was emphati- 
cally Jeremiah’s work. The prophets, moreover, formed a 
learned, a numerous, and a powerful class. They were, too, men 
thoroughly in earnest. Yet we are asked to believe that their 
teaching was entirely put aside, and that they quietly acquiesced 
in this surrender of the work of centuries. 

Let us take merely a single point. The Levitical theory of 
the Atonement is most precious when regarded as prefiguring 
the sacrifice of Christ. Its value lies in its typical teaching. 
But until the substance was revealed in Christ it was insufficient, 
and psalmist and prophet alike pronounced it so, and longed 
for something better to cleanse the heart and conscience than 
the blood of bulls and goats. And yet we are to believe that 
prophet and psalmist come first, and the Levitical sacrifice af- 
terwards. 

And herein, perhaps, lies the solution of the difficulty which 
the Higher Criticism endeavors to remove. The Mosaic law 
was not strictly kept, and holy and inspired men labored less 
zealously than we might have expected for its observance; 
partly because the political condition of Israel forbade; partly 
because it was above the moral state of the people, and was in- 
tended gradually to raise and elevate them ; but chiefly because 
it was prophetical. Its great use was for future times. And so 
placed first, with the prophets to build upon it a teaching full 
of spiritual longings, and leading onwards to Christ, all is in its 
place. The temple ritual was replete with typical truth, and 
this the prophets partly unfolded, and so prepared for its full 
realization in Christ. But their first lesson, from Samuel on- 
ward, was that personal holiness must come before ritual. “ Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice.” And their next lesson 
was that of hope and the confident expectation of the revela- 
tion of a better covenant, which should be written on men’s 
hearts, and which could take away sin. But to reverse this, and 
suppose that the Levitical theory took form after the uprise of 
the prophetic schools, and could be inserted in the Pentateuch 
without stern resistance on the part of the prophets; and to 
imagine that the change in men’s hearts wrought at Babylon by 
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the teaching of Jeremiah, ended in the invention of an elaborate 
Code, framed on the idea of life in the wilderness, and of a 
moveable tabernacle, all this is incredible; and until stronger 
arguments have been brought forward in proof, we must re- 
spectfully withhold our assent, and continue to believe that all 
Three Codes were the work of Moses, and differ chiefly because 
they were promulgated at different times, and give different as- 


pects of a legislation that was prophetic in its main and most 
precious teaching. 


An abridgment of Present Day Tract, No. 15, of the R. T. S., London, 
England. 





ARTICLE VII. 
THE ETHICS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


By A. CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG, JR. 
Princeton, N. J. 


O student of contemporary English thought can mistake 

the signs of ethical agitation which are now manifested 

in great number and with great distinctness. The feverish con- 
troversy and growing dismay of the past generation have, in 
our time, culminated in the sphere of morals. On one side, the 
defenders of the old ethics perceive that dogmas long maintained 
now demand emphatic reiteration, if they are to retain their 
hold upon the popular mind; for the intellectual movement of 
the day has left the region of pure theory, and has entered the 
domain of practical life. At the other extreme, the champions 
of the new ideas proclaim that the ethics of the past are effete 
and useless, and that the only hope of the race lies in the ethics 
of the future. And between the two there is a class, inconsider- 
able neither in numbers nor ability, who are forced into an atti- 
tude of doubt, hesitating to preserve the system of their fathers 
because half convinced of its insufficiency, but not accepting the 
views of their more progressive contemporaries because not per- 
suaded that the scientific basis for morality has yet been found. 
The Development Hypothesis in its reorganization of theories of 
the universe has passed from the material to the mental world, 
and from brain and mind to conduct. Ascending through ¢he 
cosmos, from chaotic matter and primeval force toward the 
plant, the brute and man, it has reached the highest faculty 
possessed by the human species; and it must advance a system 
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of ethics, which shall be at once the crown of its scientific theory 
and the link to unite speculative conclusions with practical 
affairs. 

In the Data of Ethics Mr. Herbert Spencer has made a bold 
effort to meet this demand. With his usual swinging style in 
the Preface he says: 

“My ultimate purpose, lying behind all proximate purposes, has been 
that of finding for the principles of right and wrong in conduct at large a 
scientific basis. . . . Few things can happen more disastrous than the de- 
cay and death of a regulative system no longer fit, before another and fitter 
regulative system has grown up to replace it.” 


This declaration of the final cause of the book clearly points 
out the lines of criticism to be followed in considering it. When- 
ever it is discussed two questions emerge, one primary and in- 
dependent, Is Mr. Spencer’s basis for morals, scientific? and the 
second subsidiary, Is his ethical system a safe substitute for the 
current belief? After a brief sketch of Mr. Spencer’s views, an 
answer to each of these questions will be offered in this paper, 
special attention being paid under the former to his account of 
the nature of virtue and the genesis of conscience, and, under 
the latter to the value and tendencies of his ethics as a guide 
for regulating conduct. In both the statement and the discus- 
sion of Mr. Spencer’s ethical position, however, the relations 
which it sustains to all the preceding parts of his system must 
never be forgotten. No part of his Bzology lacks an intimate 
connection with his First Principles ; his Psychology presupposes 
both; his Soczology rests on the results of all three, and his 
Ethics crowns the whole. Ethical conduct is for him always the 
highly evolved conduct; ethical judgments are always deter- 
mined by the place which the conscience occupies in the scale 
of evolution; ethical standards are ever fixed by their relations 
to individual race and social development, and an ethical elys- 
ium is predicted as the ultimate outcome of evolving progress. 
In the opening chapters of the Data of Ethics, Mr. Spencer 
distinguishes conduct from action in general by excluding all 
acts not employing purpose; and defines conduct as “ acts ad- 
justed to ends” (p. 5), or “the adjustment of acts to ends” 
(p. 22). Moral conduct, in chapters three and four, is defined 
as intelligent action directed to the furtherance of individual, 
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race, or social welfare: it is good in so far as it subserves these 
ends, bad in proportion as it fails to achieve them. This posi- 
tion is defended by three lines of proof. rst, From a consid- 
eration of the words good and bad in their ethical uses it is 
maintained that they are commonly applied, “according as the 
adjustments of acts to ends are, or are not, efficient.” Thus 
under individual welfare our author cites the good fighter, who 
is so termed because his actions are well contrived and coérdi- 
nated for self-defence; under the welfare of offspring he speaks 
of good and bad maternal care in the rearing of children, and 
under social welfare urges the emphatic applications of good 
and bad to benevolence and selfishness. Secondly, He argues 
that in their answers to the question, Is life worth living? opti- 
mist and pessimist alike assume one self-evident postulate, 
“That life is good or bad according as it does or does not bring 
a surplus of agreeable feeling” (p. 27). And, Zhirdly, he en- 
deavors to prove that in all ethical systems the criterion of moral 
quality is, consciously or unconsciously, derived from utility. 

Succeeding chapters present four different views of moral 
phenomena considered as phenomena of evolution. In the 
“ Biological View,” Mr. Spencer adds to his analysis of virtue 
an important statement of the connection between the guidance 
of pleasure and pain, and the laws which control life and health. 
In the “ Psychological View,” he gives an account of the gene- 
sis of conscience, which is the sequel to his theory of moral 
quality and the prologue to his pages on the ethics of the future. 
Here it becomes evident that he ignores that element of the 
moral power which is usually termed cognitive ; and conscience, 
thus deprived of the conviction of rightness, is analyzed into 
two merely motive factors, “authority” and “ coérciveness.” 
Let us trace his genesis of each. 

The argument commences by following the evolution of mo- 
tives as they increase in number, complexity and ideality, and 
by showing that this increase produces a beneficial effect on the 
animal or man possessing them. Hence, it is concluded that, 
“ As guides, the feelings have authorities proportionate to the 
degree in which they are removed by their complexity and their 
ideality from simple sensations and appetites” (p. 109). Next 
it is premised that the moral restraints did not arise until after 
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the establishment of the political, social and religious restraints. 
These three forms of non-moral control established, the real 
germs of the first element in conscience are found by Mr. Spen- 
cer in impressions of utility, rising from blind sensations into 
conscious expectations of pleasure or pain, and accumulated by 
nervous heredity. In a letter to John Stuart Mill, Mr. Spencer 
says: “I believe that experiences of utility organized and con- 
solidated through all past and present generations of the human 
race, have been producing corresponding nervous modifications, 
which, by continued transmission and accumulation, have be- 
come in us certain faculties of moral intuition” (p. 123). After 
this argument the second element in conscience, ‘ coérciveness,’ 
is easily obtained. The prominent fact in the three original 
restraints was the subordination of the will of the individual to 
that of his tribe, his chief, and his god; and by the processes 
of mental association this is transferred to conscience, is there 
added to the authority of motives already developed, and reap- 
pears as the conviction of moral obligation. 

Mr. Spencer occupies the remainder of his work in syste- 
matically linking his ethical theory with his ideas of the evolu- 
tion that is yet to be. Postulating the “ relativity of pains and 
pleasures,” he finds the reconciling principle between egoism 
and altruism in the “ substitution of proximate ends for ultimate 
ends,” and the development of the sympathetic powers. At 
length, he believes, an ideal society will be developed, in which 
each man will spontaneously seek the welfare of his fellow, while 
his fellow will generously watch over the interests of his bene- 
factor. Then the universality of altruism will throw men back 
on a normal egoism, while a normal egoism will still leave place 
for a normal altruism ; then man will become completely adapted 
to his social environment, and his environment to him; then the 
absolute ethics shall emerge and the elysium of evolution be at 
hand. For the present, however, the picture is not so bright. 
The absolute ethics has not yet emerged—the elysium is but 
too evidently prophetic. Still even now, Mr. Spencer thinks, 
scientific moralists have a mission to fulfil. By postulating an 
ideal man in an ideal society, they can elaborate a system of 
absolute ethics, as a standard to which they can refer questions 
in relative ethics; and from which they can deduce principles 
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of relatively right conduct, fitted to supplement the fallible con- 
science of to-day. 

It now remains to consider the questions proposed at the 
outset. 

I. As a basis for morals, Is the Spencerian ethics scien- 
tific? Here it is but just to remember that the Data of 
Ethics was written hastily and before its destined place in the 
system. This will explain many of its weaknesses and much of 
its obscurity. Yet it must also be remembered that its issue, as 
a formal sketch of Mr. Spencer’s ethical position, brings it well 
within the legitimate sphere of criticism. 

A. A very striking feature in the book is the steadiness with 
which ethical problems are considered in their lower aspects. If 
Mr. Spencer is describing conduct, he begins with the zzfusorza, 
advances to the rvotifera, the mollusca and the vertebrata, and 
covers page after page with eloquent discourse on animal king- 
doms and sub-kingdoms; while for man’s conduct and human 
ethics he finds place only in a paragraph or a corollary. . When 
he speaks of nervous stimuli in relation to motives, he very 
properly takes us back to the simplest forms of reflex action; 
but in rising from these, he fails to advance a discriminating 
view of the higher emotions, which he considers their coun- 
terparts in man. And in his discussion of the evolving society, 
he is largely engaged in referring us to his comparisons between 
it and the organic arrangement of a brute, or in treating of 
social facts in their material phases. It is natural and rational 
for an evolutionist to consider any set of phenomena, as well in 
their less as in their more developed manifestations: it is neither 
natural nor rational to exalt the lower above the higher, by giv- 
ing the former the larger treatment in a work on ethics. We 
are not among those who admire philosophical vituperation. 
The phrase “pig philosophy” is happily a little out of date; the 
phrase “dirt philosophy” may appropriately follow; but the 
phrase “ zodlogical ethics,” when applied to Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem, seems to us a very happy characterization. 

But let us turn from general criticism and consider the 
Spencerian analysis of moral quality. Has Mr. Spencer cor- 
rectly described the relations of morals and pleasure? Is Spen- 
cerian utilitarianism the ultimate principle of ethical science? 
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Here it at once becomes evident that the argument in the Data 
of Ethics limps; for almost every argument advanced in chap- 
ters three and four can be effectively traversed. When he con- 
tends that conduct gains ethical sanction with rise in the scale 
of evolution, and increase in the complexity of acts adjusted to 
happiness, the consideration of a single example, the pugilist, 
would have revealed weak points in his hypothesis. Are not 
the acts of our notorious citizen, Mr. Sullivan, highly complex 
and highly coherent adjustments to the end, self-defence? Has 
not his training been a change from an indefinite, incoherent, 
homogeneous waving of fists to a definite, coherent, hetero- 
geneous codrdination of muscle nerve and eye, together with 
the acquirement of an ideally representative phantasm of an- 
other man’s head and actions? Now, suppose Mr. Sullivan were 
to interfere to protect a sick man attacked by street roughs, is 
his conduct any more moral than that of an untrained civilian 
in similar circumstances, whose acts are not thus efficiently 
coérdinated, and who will probably come off second best in the 
encounter ? 

But, directly and more especially, Mr. Spencer is at fault when 
he ignores motives to action and ends of action in the forma- 
tion of moral judgments. The inclusion of these in ethical esti- 
mates is almost a commonplace in moral science; but he has 
disregarded them to confine his attention exclusively to intrin- 
sic results. It is true that we call a trained soldier a good 
fighter ; a mother whose maternal care for her children is fitted 
to rear them well, a good mother; and that beneficence and its 
opposite are characteristically termed good and bad; but it is 
also true that in each of these cases the goodness ascribed is 
not moral goodness, or the ascription of it varies with factors 
which Mr. Spencer has left out of view. The goodness of a 
soldier as such does not consist in the blamelessness of his char- 
acter and life, but simply in his fitness to bear arms and his 
ability to use them, it may be for mercenary considerations : 
two mothers may be equally loving and kind to their children, 
and the world does not call one righteous because training has 
fitted her to rear them well, nor the other wicked because edu- 
cation has left her without a knowledge of the laws of health 
and growth; and, finally, the apparent beneficence of the mil- 
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lionaire is scorned by all, when it is found that his princely gifts 
have been inspired by a simple desire for applause. If Mr. 
Spencer had systematically endeavored to resolve the rectitude 
of the motive and the moral quality of the end, in accordance 
with his general theory, his psychological analysis of moral con- 
viction would have been far less assailable, and would have had 
a much better chance of success; but in his failure to notice 
them, except by scattered implications, he has rendered his ex- 
position of evolutionistic utilitarianism incomplete and incon- 
clusive. 

B. Besides a general theory of virtue, every system which 
postulates the Development Hypothesis and resolves moral 
quality into utility, requires a discussion of the genesis of con- 
science. For, if virtue consists in adjustments to pleasure, why 
does not the conscience primarily look at pleasure and base its 
deliverances thereon, instead of upon some fictitious quality 
named rightness? How is it that the moral faculty often pro- 
nounces against acts fitted to bring an apparent surplus of hap- 
piness? And what explanation can be given of its characteris- 
tic reprobation of the expedient in comparison with the good? 
These are questions which demand solution from evolutionistic 
moralists before their theory can be accepted. 

If Mr. Spencer’s answers to them be tested by the canons of 
a legitimate psychology, further defects in his reasoning will 
appear. 

First. Notwithstanding his eloquent description of the guid- 
ance of highly developed stimuli, in comparison with that fur- 
nished by lower and more simple orders, he cannot argue away 
the plain distinction between motives of utility, and the author- 
ity which conscience claims as its due. He has deliberately 
overlooked the cognitive element in conscience; and to regain 
the conviction of supremacy, which flows from it, he resorts to 
a deft, we do not say sophistical, juggling of synonyms. The 
power of a motive is primarily the degree in which it meets an 
appetence or desire, together with the original strength of that 
desire: authority is power to rule because of some right or rights 
inherent in the ruling body. The question here, and elsewhere, 
is the existence or non-existence of a sort of mental alchemy, 
fitted to transmute one fundamental psychical element into an- 
other. Mr. Spencer argues that such does exist, and illustrate~ 
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by the miser’s longing for gold. ‘Just as money,” he says, 
‘‘which is a means of satisfying wants, comes to be regarded by 
a miser as the sole thing to be worked for, leaving the wants 
unsatisfied; so the conduct men have found preferable because 
most conducive to happiness, has come to be regarded as intrin- 
sically preferable” (p. 30). But the cases are not parallel: in 
the one, the product of evolution is the same as that from which 
it is derived, in the second, that which is evolved is essentially 
different from its source. The miser seeks gold now, as in his 
pre-miserly days, to satisfy desire or for the pleasure he knows 
it will bring: conscience declares conduct virtuous, not as being 
pleasurable, but because perceived to be right. 

Second. Mr. Spencer’s theory of the development and trans- 
mission of moral intuitions by nervous heredity is too hypo- 
thetical to be accepted as established. It supposes both the 
coincidence of mind and brain, which is not even claimed by 
many of the most extreme thinkers, and a knowledge of the 
laws of heredity, as yet far from attained. Notwithstanding the 
advances made during recent years in cerebral physiology and 
physiological psychology, these are still fields of research, where 
it is peculiarly unsafe and unscientific to dogmatize. But Mr. 
Spencer, overlooking the fact that specialists cannot certainly 
determine fundamental questions of nervous organization and 
cerebral function, proceeds, with his accustomed boldness, to 
use them as a basis for his analysis of mind and his theory of 
morals. Similarly, in heredity, he is ever the rash speculator, 
rushing in where the cautious. observer hardly dares to venture 
more than a single step. He is fond of insisting on the inherit- 
ance of blood diseases, the transmission of family traits, bodily: 
or mental, and the cases in which incidental modifications have 
become fixed by inheritance; and this done, feels himself en- 
titled to draw almost any conclusion, however premature it be. 
While no one can deny the data of his argument, every cautious 
thinker must take exception to his method of procedure and 
the conclusions reached. Had the laws of mental heredity been 
thoroughly investigated and were its results reasonably well 
understood, his deductions would be quite in order; but since 
the study of them on scientific methods is still incomplete, we 
must refuse to rearrange our principles of ethics in accordance 
with mere hypothesis and unverified conjecture. 
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Third. Mr. Spencer’s argument is of doubtful accuracy, in 
its assignment of the genesis of conscience to a period subse- 
quent to the rise of the non-moral restraints. Here his own un- 
mistakable statements alone could justify our interpretation of 
his position. In plain words he says: “The moral feelings and 
restraints have arisen later than the feelings and restraints that 
originate from political, religious and social authorities; and 
have .... slowly, and even yet .... incompletely disen- 
tangled themselves” (p. 121). To one acquainted with his usual 
plan of discussion, this seems almost equivalent to an abandon- 
ment of fundamental evolutionistic methods; for, although the 
restraints first developed are supposed to have furnished direct 
correspondences with the later, the moral, one; and although 
by that psychical alchemy before mentioned, the coérciveness of 
the former is transformed into the obligation of the latter, yet 
the reader rises from the chapter with the distinct impression of 
a gap jumped and not bridged over. Submitted to hostile criti- 
cism, this part of the theory seems still more untenable. Even 
in the pre-social stage, and before the rise of any extrinsic re- 
straints, there must have been some distinction of mcum and 
tuum, of my property and your property. The savage deprived 
by theft of his weapons or his prey, must have entertained very 
decided sentiments concerning the thief and the act of stealing; 
among which some germ of moral conviction can be assumed, 
with a high chance of accuracy. Further, although Mr. Spencer 
is very sure that he can account for the origin of the family, the 
tribe, society and religion, without the presupposition of any 
moral faculty in man, it is at least as legitimate and as scientific 
to postulate the converse. Given a primitive group of savages, 
and required their progressive development towards a clan, with 
chieftains, priests and the elements of social organization, then 
most men, we believe, will answer that the hypothesis that rudi- 
mentary moral principles guided and reénforced non-moral con- 
siderations, is to be preferred to the hypothesis that the latter 
were evolved as precursors and prerequisites to the former. 

II. The subsidiary question proposed concerning the Spen- 
cerian ethics was a practical one, Is it a safe substitute for the 
current belief ? 

In passing to this there is one general position, in regard to 
which the hostile tone of criticism thus far adopted can be aban- 
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doned. This is Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the self-regarding 
duties and the importance which he attaches to them. So long 
as man’s nature and environment remain as at present, there 
seems little need of curbing his impulses to direct self-sacrifice; 
but there is need of imposing restraints upon his subordination 
of present to future good, and his neglect of personal welfare, 
in order to attain theends of labor. There is a hurry and bustle 
in mercantile life, a constant pressure of demand upon intellec- 
tual workers, a feverish energy in the sphere of politics, which, 
physicians tell us, are working disastrous effects on individual 
strength and race development. The Spencerian ethics supplies 
an antidote to all this, in the emphasis put on the maintenance 
of bodily and mental health; and on the principle, that enjoy- 
ment of personal welfare and beneficence to be extended to 
others, alike presuppose self-preservation in a state of vigor. 
The ‘ gospel of relaxation,’ preached by Mr. Spencer during his 
recent visit to this country, isthe great practical message which 
his ethics has to teach. In it, indeed, its author does not strike 
the highest note of ethical philosophy, and nobler foundations 
for his own rules can elsewhere be found; but it is only fair to 
remember, that his zodlogical views of ethics, on their reverse 
side, bear very wholesome lessons for the practical life of the 
time. 

But on the other hand, it is evident that the Spencerian sys- 
tem gives large opportunity for casuistry, particularly the casu- 
istry of the heart. Mr. Henry Sidgwick, than whom a more 
cautious moralist can scarcely be named, urges that, on utili- 
tarian grounds, there is no reason why individual exceptions 
should not be made to general moral rules, why two men “4 
and &, convinced that other men will in general supply the vir- 
tue,’ should not themselves supply that modicum of vice which 
will serve as the slight irregularity in music to enhance the gen- 
eral harmony. If such a principle can be maintained in cool 
blood, as part of the calm theorizing of the study, what will be 
the results when it is transformed under the influence of passion 
or sudden temptation? If ethical laws are derived from and 
based on the balance of pleasure and pain; and if, in scattered. , 
cases, it is legitimate to make direct exceptions to them, what 
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effective restraint will there be on the man lured toward vice 
or crime, by the pleasure he may gain therefrom? Will not 
such a one argue somewhat thus with his conscience, ‘ Mine is 
a special case; my circumstances are peculiar and mitigating; 
all these rules that hinder my legitimate desires are founded on 
expediency and the good which I seek is great and immediate ; 
certainly, for once, the large increase of my happiness may over- 
balance these antiquated notions foisted on me by my ances- 
tors. The ethics of Common Sense leave quite enough room 
for casuistry: the ethics of Mr. Spencer would at once enlarge 
its scope, and supply principles of conduct, sure to be misinter- 
preted by the defective logic of a wavering conscience. 

Finally, as a substitute for current morals, the Spencerian 
system would lie open to more general objections. The multi- 
tude could not follow the evolutionist through all the mazes of 
individual, tribal, and social welfare; it would miss much of his 
deep thought about egoism, altruism and the relations of the 
two; it would little heed his promise of the absolute ethics of 
the future; but it is sadly to be feared, that it would soon catch 
the sound of the word pleasure, and enthrone this in a still higher 
place than it occupies to-day. Evenif the basis of ethics should 
be utilitarian, and if welfare were the supreme end of action, yet 
Mr. Spencer’s own conclusions would go far to negative the 
safety of making utility the practical test of morals. For moral 
evolution, as he describes it, has proceeded upon the subordina- 
tion of the pursuit of proximate ends to the pursuit of ultimate 
ends; and the guidance of utility is ever partially inefficient, if 
the pleasure desired be made too consciously the end directly 
sought. Now join with these the burning eagerness with which 
pleasure is pursued by men in general; add the perversion of 
moral sentiments which springs therefrom, the terrible results 
manifest in sin, misery, and crime; and the dangers lurking in 
the establishment of any system which has pleasure for its 
watchword, will at once appear. Though the very principles of 
such a system should antagonize, as Mr. Spencer’s surely would, 
the evils flowing from its own ascendency, the practical social 
outcome would be disastrous; and though its author were in- 
tensely earnest, as Mr. Spencer clearly is, the substitution of his 
ethics for the current moral system would be perhaps more bane- 
ful, than the moral interregnum which he so much fears. 





ARTICLE VIIL 


THE HISTORICAL CHAPTERS OF DANIEL ATTEST- 
ED BY CONTEMPORARY RECORDS. 


By WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., 
Editor of The Independent, New York. 


HERE is no book in the Bible that has been more unani- 
mously condemned by rationalistic critics than that of 
Daniel; and some of the most orthodox scholars have found it 
difficult to defend its historical character against those who 
insisted that it was a late composition. It is not my purpose in 
this discussion to prove by the monuments the truth of its 
remarkable series of miracles—that could not be expected, nor 
would it be possible—but only to examine whether the relations 
told in the first six chapters are true to the life of the period 
whose history they profess to tell. The visions and prophecies 
I do not consider; but it ought to be easy, with the wonderful 
addition to our knowledge derived during the last thirty 
years from the Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions, for us to 
judge whether the stories told of Daniel and his companions, 
and of the destruction of the city, are such as might be told 
during the lifetime of one who had seen the decay of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s kingdom, or are such as betray the ignorance of 
Chaldean life which must have belonged toany one who lived four 
hundred years later under the Syrian monarchy of Antiochus. 
In these days it might be possible for a careful antiquarian, like 
Walter Scott, to reproduce in story very much of the life of the" 
times of Queen Elizabeth, and make few mistakes. But in the 
time of the Maccabees there were no antiquarians. No histo- 
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rian could have reproduced history or incidents of common life 
of the days of Nebuchadnezzar. If we find that the history is 
tinged all over with the color of the times of the later Chaldean 
Empire we must believe that it was written about that time. 
If it was written at a time as much later as that which separates 
us from the Reformation, then it would be Greek or Hebrew 
in its color, but not Babylonian. At the time assigned by these 
destructive critics to the Book of Daniel Babylon had long been 
a quarry for the neighboring Seleucia, and all its customs and 
almost all of its history were lost from human knowledge, 
covered up to be uncovered only in our own day. Our test 
ought to be conclusive. For sources of comparison I must 
refer generally to the published translations of Babylonian 
texts, as given by Rawlinson, Oppert, Menant, Smith, and 
especially to a full paper on this subject by Lenormant, 
entitled Les Six Premicrs Chapitres de Daniel, of which I have 
made free use, as also the discussions by George Rawlinson, 
Pinches, Boscawen, and others, of the newly discovered inscrip- 
tions of Cyrus. 

Daniel, being a book of remarkable miracles and more re- 
markable prophecies, it is incredible to the rationalistic scholars 
that it could have been composed before the second century 
B.C., the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, who is so clearly 
described. For this they have certain arguments of a critical 
sort, asserting also that a number of evident errors of fact exist 
to which I will call attention. These difficulties can be easily 
explained without assuming the late date demanded; while I 
think it will be found perfectly impossible to explain the accu- 
rate historical knowledge displayed by the writer, or the perfect 
acquaintance with the local customs and life of Babylon, except 
on the theory of a date very close to that of the capture of the 
city by Cyrus. 

In seeking for the date of the book, consider first the fact that 
the Book of Dantel and the Book of Ezra are remarkable for 
not being written wholly in Hebrew. They come to us each 
written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramzan. I use the 
word Aramzan rather than Chaldean, because Aramzan is the 
name in the original, and because the Chaldean race and lan- 
guage were entirely different. To confuse them under a single 
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name Chaldean is very misleading. Of the Book of Daniel the 
first chapter is written in Hebrew, together with three and a 
half verses of the second chapter; then everything is in Ara- 
mzan till the end of the seventh chapter; after which the 
Hebrew recurs to the close of the twelfth and last chapter. We 
are instantly forced to ask the question, Why this alternation? 
The subject matter does not explain it. It is not a distinction 
between historical and prophetic, for of the six historical chap. 
ters one is Hebrew and five Aramzan, and of the six prophetic 
chapters one is Aramzan and five Hebrew. It is possible that 
two or three different authors who composed in different lan- 
guages have been put together by an editor, but this is not 
probable; for the first chapter, in Hebrew, is a natural intro- 
duction to what follows in Aramzan, and the break between 
the two occurs in the middle of astory. I prefer, then, with Le. 
normant, to hold that the whole book was originally written in 
Hebrew, and that it was afterward translated into Aramzan. 
At a later period the Hebrew of the six chapters following the 
first was lost, and the editor put the Aramzan in its place. We 
thus have a book composed in part of its original Hebrew, and 
in part of the Aramzan translation, or targum, of the original 
which has been lost. It is incredible that any single writer 
would have purposely composed a single book in two languages. 
If, however, when it was adopted at a very late period, as we 
know, into the canon, the editor, or scribe, or Sanhedrim was 
unable to find the entire Hebrew, it would have been natural 
to put the equally familiar Aramzan in its place, and thus com- 
plete the book. The Gospel of Matthew is another example of 
a book originally written in one language but presently lost in 
that language, and finally current only in a translation. 

Besides, this theory explains satisfactorily the difficulties, 
otherwise not easily surmountable, which rationalistic writers 
bring against the historical character of Daniel. Chief among 
these is the use of Greek words, which could not have been in 
vogue much before the time of Alexander and the Macedonian 
invasion. Of the six kinds of musical instruments, translated 
“cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, and dulcimer,” in the 
story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, four are pure Greek; 
and at the time of Daniel Greek had not at allinvaded the East: it 
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was still an Ionian language. But if the Aramzan is a transla- 
tion of an early Hebrew text, we escape the difficulty entirely 
of which so much has been made. Indeed, there is a pretty 
plain indication in the text that we have to do with a translation. 
Thus, where the transition comes from the Hebrew to the Ara- 
mzan we read, “ Then the Chaldeans said unto the king in Ara- 
mzan,” as it is generally translated. But the word ‘ Aramzan’ 
is a parenthesis to indicate that we now pass to a passage in 
that language: it should be read, “ And the Chaldeans said to 
the king, [Aramzan text] O King, live for ever.” The fact is 
that the Chaldeans did not speak in Aramzan (or ‘ Syriac’ as 
our version has it), but in Assyrian, a wholly different lan- 
guage, and the current version makes a serious difficulty which 
we avoid if we understand that the Aramzan is a later version. 
We find the same word ‘Aramzan’ employed to introduce a 
passage in that language in £zva, where the received version 
says-of the adversaries of the Jews who wrote to Cyrus: “The 
writing of the letter was in the Syrian tongue and interpreted 
in the Syrian tongue”—which makes pure nonsense. The trans- 
lation must have been in Persian; and we should read, with 
the gloss in parenthesis: ‘And in the days of Artaxerxes, wrote 
Bishlam, Mithredates, Tabeel, and the rest of his companions 
unto Artaxerxes, King of Persia; and the text of the letter was 
written in Aramzan and accompanied by a translation, [Ara- 
mzan text]’’—the letter following in Aramzan, as stated. 

The Aramzan portion of Danzel being a translation has the 
same faults of translation that the Septuagint has, some of 
which are easily corrected. Thus, we have Nebuchadnezzar for 
Nebuchadrezzar, Abednego for Abednebo (servant of Nebo), 
Belshazzar for Belsharazzar, and very likely Meshach for Mesha- 
Marduk. There are some copyists’ errors in the Hebrew as 
well as in the Aramzan chapters, one of which, in ch. ii, 1, 
makes Daniel in the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, before he 
had time fairly to get into the Chaldean school as a boy, to be 
already a learned interpreter of dreams. 

We may add to this the error in ch. ix, 1, where Ahasuerus 
is put for Cyaxares. The sacred text is no more kept miracu- 
lonsly free from such copyists’ errors than are the works of 
classical writers. No one would think of making the copyists’ 
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blunders in Herodotus an argument against its authenticity. 
No more should such an error be made an argument against 
Scripture, certainly not against the Book of Daniel which came 
very late into the canon, as its place in the Hebrew Scriptures 
indicates. 

With this preface I now turn to the contents of these histori- 
cal chapters; and ask how they are borne out by the facts given 
in the monuments. Be this understood that if the data of 
Daniel should be generally corroborated by the data of the 
monuments, it is proof positive that these chapters were, in 
substance, not written at the late date of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
in the second century B.C., but were written at or near the time 
of the events described. That must. follow. Remember that 
the date of the fall of Babylon was 539 B.c., while the date of 
the death of Antiochus Epiphanes was 164 B.c., leaving a 
period of 375 years between the two dates. How would a 
writer in those days have succeeded in trying to play the 
archeologist and reproduce in a story of Daniel events that 
might have taken place nearly four hundred years before? 
Thus we see that the time of Nebuchadnezzar was separated 
from that of Antiochus by a space longer than that from 
Luther to our own time. He would be a famous antiquarian 
who could now invent a plausible story of the date of Wickliff 
and Chaucer, before the wars of the Roses, before the House of 
York had displaced the House of Lancaster on the English 
throne. A consummate antiquary, a Walter Scott, might do 
it. But there were then no Walter Scotts, no science of anti- 
quities, no convenient libraries. The Greek and Hebrew litera- 
tures preserved only the scantiest memories of the empire whose 
records had been chiefly lost, and whose glory was a tradition. 
A story with any verisimilitude could not have been written 
when the knowledge of customs and events had been lost, not 
to be recovered till in these last days when so many archaic 
records have been disinterred. What, now, are the facts ? 

Peculiar to the Book of Danzel is the mention of King Bel- 
shazzar, who was killed in the capture of Babylon. He is 
wholly unknown to all other writers, Greek and Latin. More, 
than that, all other writers agree that the last King of Babylon 
was Nabonidus, and that Nabonidus was not killed but taken 
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prisoner by Cyrus. Here was a difficulty which no defender of 
the historical character of Dante/ knew how to meet, and which 
was made an argument to prove that Danzel was a late romance. 
But the monuments have surprised us with their testimony, 
that there actually was a Belshazzar as well as a Nabonidus. 
There has been dug up within twenty-five years an inscription 
written by order of Nabonidus himself, in which he prays that 
the gods will preserve his eldest son Belshazzar, Bel-sar-ussur. 
This Belshazzar, we learn, was most probably associated by his 
father with him on the throne. This explains why Belshazzar 
promises to make Daniel ¢izrd ruler in the kingdom. He was 
himself the second, Nabonidus being first. There have within 
six years been found some thousands of clay tablets which con- 
tain the records of the transactions of a real estate and commis- 
sion agency and recorder of deeds of Babylon, extending over 
more than a hundred years, and including the time of the fall 
of Babylon. All the deeds of sale are dated in the year of the 
reigning king. Out of one hundred and sixteen years there is 
not one in which we do not find from one to thirty deeds 
recorded. It is remarkable, however, that one deed and only 
one is recorded in the reign of Marduk-sar-uzur, it being in his 
third year. Now the names Marduk and Bel are given to 
the same god. Marduk-sar-uzur and Bel-sar-uzur are probably 
one and the same person.’ And the reason why we find no 
deeds dated in his first two years is because they were credited 
to his father Nabonidus who reigned with him; and the reason 
why none are found later is because his kingdom ended with 
his life at the capture of Babylon.” The confirmation here is 
striking and significant. How would a late writer have known 
anything about this forgotten Belshazzar? 

We are told in the Bible also that the capture was made on 
the night of a great feast to the idol gods, at which the wives 
and concubines joined in a famous revelry. Do the monuments 
give any confirmation? There has within six years been found 
a tablet written by order of Cyrus himself in which he says that 


‘Compare Jehoiakim and Eliakim, also Jaubid and Ilubid, names found on 
the monuments for a king of Hamath. 

2 It is to be observed also that the ‘Aird year of Belshazzar is the only one 
that is dated in Daniel. 
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he captured Babylon “ without fighting” (a notable statement !) 
on the fourteenth day of the month Thammuz. Now Tham- 
muz was named after the god Thammuz, whose marriage with 
Ishtar it celebrated. Ishtar and Thammuz are the Venus and 
Adonis of the Syrians and Greeks, and the deities in whose 
honor the most lascivious rites were performed. On the four. 
teenth day, according to a Babylonian calendar, was celebrated 
the festival of their union. Here the orgies culminated. On 
this, of all days, the women took part in the horrible rites. It 
was natural that on such a day as this their wives and concu- 
bines should have been with the king and his princes; and it 
was in this feast, as we thus gather from the monuments, that 
the city of Babylon was captured and ‘Belshazzar slain. 

The other great historical difficulty which confronts us is 
not so easily removed. We are told that immediately after the 
capture of Babylon, “ Darius the Median took the kingdom, 
being about threescore and two years old.” We are also told 
that Darius “Set over the kingdom one hundred and twenty 
princes which should be over the whole kingdom, and over 
these three presidents of whom Daniel was first.” We are also 
told, in a prophetic chapter however, that this Darius was son 
of an Ahasuerus, and we seem to gather from the last verse of 
the sixth chapter, that Cyrus succeeded Darius. We are told 
that Daniel prospered in the reign of Darius and in the reign of 
Cyrus the Persian. At the end of the first chapter we are told 
that “ Daniel continued even unto the first year of King Cyrus.” 
Now this “ Darius the Median,” who is distinguished from 
Cyrus the Persian, is not mentioned by any other ancient 
writer, and we must frankly acknowledge that the monuments 
know just as little about him. Indeed, there seems to be no 
place for him. Not Darius but Cyrus succeeded Nabonidus 
and Belshazzar—of this there can be no doubt. Eleven years 
before, the Medes under Astyages, as we learn from an inscrip- 
tion quite lately discovered, had been conquered by Cyrus 
the Persian. No Mede, whether bearing the name of Darius or 
any other, was associated as equal with Cyrus in this campaign 
against Babylon. The contract tablets show that Cyrus im- 
mediately succeeded the dethroned king. Is Darius then a 
myth! Certainly no Median king Darius, son of a king Aha- 
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suerus, existed at this time. But, Cyrus had a Median contin- 
gent with him in this war, over which, we are told in the in- 
scription so lately discovered, was the prince Gobryas. More- 
over we learn that he it was who captured Babylon,and that 
it was not till four months after that Cyrus entered the city. 
On entering the city we are told that Cyrus confirmed Gobryas 
who was a Mede as chief ruler and appointed other rulers under 
him. The Darius of Daniel I believe to be a verbal corruption 
for the Gobryas of the monuments, a copyists’ or translators’ 
effort to rectify the text by changing the name to one that was 
familiar. To the same origin we probably owe the gloss which 
makes Darius the son of Ahasuerus, or Xerxes. This is simply 
impossible. Another illustration of this class of copyists’ errors 
is found in the statement in chapter i, that “ Daniel continued 
until the first year of Cyrus,” while the vision of the tenth chap- 
ter occurred in the same king’s third year. If Darius be an 
error for Gobryas the other difficulties are cleared up. Gobryas 
became King of Babylon but under Cyrus, as Belshazzar had 
been under Nabonidus his father; and Daniel who was a boy 
at the time of the captivity of Jehoiakim, might well have lived 
through the sixty years that intervened up to the third year of 
Cyrus. These are the only two historical difficulties involved. 
One of them is very happily removed, the other plausibly so. 

I turn now from these major historical points to the allu- 
sions, the facts given which imply a knowledge of Babylonian 
customs, such as no writer of nearly four centuries later could 
possess after the Babylonian had given way to the Persian 
and the Persian again to the Greek. The question before us is, 
Is the atmosphere of the book Greek or Babylonian? Was it 
written at the time of Antiochus Epiphanes at 167 B.c., or three 
centuries and a half earlier soon after the Persian conquest ? 

Let us consider first the names of men and the titles of their 
offices. The names are Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, Cyrus, 
Darius, Belteshazzar, Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Ashpenaz, 
and Arioch. Of the royal names I have spoken. The name 
Belteshazzar given to Daniel is excellent Babylonian, being Bal- 
atsu-ussur, ‘protect his life.’ Probably the name of some god 
was prefixed, as Nebo-balatsu-ussur, meaning ‘ Nebo protect his 
life,’ which name the pious Jewish scribes of course omitted, as 
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was their custom to suppress idolatrous elements in proper 
names. The name Abednego has thus been altered, without 
doubt, from Abed-Nebo ‘servant of Nebo.’ The names Shad- 
rach and Meshach are corrupted beyond any certain recovery, 
Very likely, as the name of e/ ‘God’ or Fah ‘ Jehovah,’ entered 
into the Jewish names of Daniel and his three companions, so 
the names of Babylonian gods were made elements of their 
Babylonian names. In that case Marduk (Merodach) was proba- 
bly the element which is concealed in Shadrach and Meshach, 
as I have already suggested, although Shadrach may be the Ela- 
mite Sutruch, which may have been naturalized at this time in 
Babylon. The name Ashpenaz is given in the Septuagint, 
which preserves much that was in the Hebrew before the unfor- 
tunate fixing and settling of the Hebrew text by the Scribes, as 
Abnezri: adding the 7 preserved by the Septuagint, to the 
name as given in our text, we have Ashpenazir, which is the 
exact form in Hebrew of a name familiar among the Babyloni- 
ans as Assa-ibni-zir, meaning ‘the goddess (Ishtar) has formed 
the seed.’ The remaining name is Arioch. This looks sus- 
Picious because it is identical with a name found in Genesis: 
and it is not improbable that some copyist may have taken 
pains to make what he thought would be a correction, identify- 
ing it, just as Josephus has changed Ashpenaz to the Genesis 
form Ashkenaz. But the Babylonian name Ariaku is familiar, 
and may well have been the original of Arioch. There are no 
violent anachronisms in these names such as would certainly 
have been made by a late writer. 

A number of Babylonian administrative offices are mentioned 
in Daniel, every one of which is used intelligently, and corre- 
sponds to what we learn from the monuments. In the first 
chapter we have ‘ the chief of the Eunuchs,’ whose Assyrian title 
was vab-nar. We then have ‘the treasurer’ the melzar (not a 
proper name), which the Septuagint gives with the vowel pre- 
fixed, or amelzar. The Assyrian name for the office was amzl- 
ussur. The ‘chief of the guard’ or chief executive, mentioned 
in the second chapter, was an important office with the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon, and were called rab-daiki, an office held. 
some years later by Nebuzaradan. 

The third chapter of Daniel gives a long list of executive 
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officers. Nebuchadnezzar “sent to gather together the princes, 
the governors, and the captains, the judges, the treasurers, the 
counsellors, the sheriffs and all the rulers of the provinces, to 
come to the dedication of the image which Nebuchadnezzar the 
King had set up.” Here are seven terms given, and they are 
all accurately applied, and can be identified with offices held 
under the king of Babylon. It is to be noticed that of these 
seven terms two preserve the Assyrian name, the fecha, modern 
pasha, and the sagan, while the others have the Persian titles 
which prevailed under the court of the Achemenian kings of 
Persia. This indicates that the account was written during the 
reign of the dynasty of Cyrus, and not three hundred years 
later when the Greek had overrun the East. These terms could 
not have been introduced into the Aramzan version if made, as 
is likely, quite late, but existed in the original Hebrew and was 
transferred to the Aramzan translation. Then we find in the 
first chapter which we have in Hebrew, two familiar Persian 
words, of the time of the Cyrus dynasty, one for nobles, parte- 
mim, and the other for the portions, pathbag, sent from the 
king’s table. This agrees with the view that the book was 
written in the time of Cyrus, perhaps, by some learned Jew who 
was perfectly familiar with Babylonian life, but who wrote when 
the Persian authority had substituted its own court terms of 
authority for those of the Babylonian. At any rate, it is 
incredible that this list of nine Babylonian and Persian terms of 
authority should have been first written down in this history 
when Greek had for nearly two hundred years replaced Persian, 
as well as the Babylonian, and not even the common Greek 
word for general stratégos should appear, which at the time of 
Epiphanes had for a long while been naturalized into all the 
earlier tongues. 

We now turn to the peculiar religious superstitions ascribed 
by the compiler of the Book of Daniel to the Babylonians. The 
most marked fact is their devotion to dreams and presages. 
Nebuchadnezzar is a good dreamer, and he keeps an army of 
Chaldean astrologers, soothsayers and magicians. Indeed 
Daniel is, in one passage not only distinguished for his knowl 
edge of these black arts but is actually made head of the caste 
of Chaldean magicians. This, I am persuaded, is one of the 
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errors which some later maladroit copyist or translator, unfa- 
miliar with the manners of the times, has carried into the true 
text. In this connection we should bear in mind that while for 
the New Testament we have abundant material in manuscripts 
and versions for textual criticism, we are very unfortunate so far 
as the Hebrew text is concerned, having only one single type 
of Hebrew text (all else having been suppressed) and the one 
Septuagint version of a rather late date. It is very hard to 
believe that Daniel, the strict Jew, could have been made chief 
of the fierce hereditary caste of Chaldean wise men, whose 
business, as we well know, was thoroughly idolatrous and utterly 
repugnant to monotheism even. Indeed, one of the passages, 
ch. iv, 9, in which Daniel is called ‘master of the magicians’ is 
lacking in the Septuagint. I believe the other two passages are 
similar insertions. Moreover, the account given of his elevation 
to his high rank itself proves the interpolation. We are told, 
ch. ii, 48, that “the king made Daniel a great man, and gave 
him many great gifts, and made him ruler over the whole 
province of Babylon, and made him chief of the governors over 
all the wise men of Babylon.” Now, the word ‘governors’ 
sagan, describes an administrative secular office. The word 
‘wise men’ Aakim, implies a spiritual, religious office. To put 
the two together is inapt. It makes no sense to say he was 
made “chief of the governors over the wise men,” any more 
than it would to say that Mr. Arthur was made president of 
the Senate over the Presbyterian General Assembly, or the 
Methodist General Conference. The combination is not con- 
gruous; and some later Jewish writer, wishing to magnify the 
greatness of Daniel inserted the word ‘wise men,’ and it has 
been left for our day, after the disinterment of the literature 
of Babylon to discover the incongruity. And this explains 
another difficulty. If this be an interpolation that Daniel was 
made chief of the magicians, we see how it happens that he was 
not immediately called to explain to Belshazzar the writing on 
the wall. Had he been the chief of that order he must have 
been called, and it would not have been left to the Queen to 
inform Belshazzar of Daniel’s skill. 

Chief, I say among the peculiarities of this story of Babylon 
is the importance attached to dreams. How could a writer 
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three centuries later have learned that this was so marked a 
peculiarity of just the century in which the story is laid! There 
was no such mania for dreams or any other presages in the time 
of Antiochus. When Alexander was about to enter Babylon 
on his triumphal return from India, the Chaldean priests begged 
him to suspend his march because the oracle of Belus presaged 
disastrous consequences. He replied in a verse of Euripides, 


‘* The luckiest presage is to keep up good courage.” 


He despised portents and warnings. But in the time of Nebu- 
chadnezzar the wise men were divided into their several classes, 
each with its ruler and laws, most highly honored and faithfully 
observed, of which a considerable quantity has been recovered 
from the ruins of Mesopotamia. There were the magicians who 
repeated strange formulas which had power to avert sickness, 
storm, and all bad luck. There were the diviners who cast lots. 
There were the astrologers who foretold from the position of stars 
and the eclipses of the sun and moon. There were the aruspices 
who examined the entrails of birds, beasts and fishes. There 
were the augurs who predicted from prodigies in earth or air, 
from monstrous births, or from the objects casually met. There 
were the necromancers, who had dealings, as do our later necro- 
mancers, with the spirits of the dead. Above all, there were 
the interpreters of dreams. These offices belonged to a special 
class called the wise men, or Chaldeans, who used for their pur- 
pose a special sacred, but otherwise obsolete language, even as 
the Catholic priests use Latin. What antiquary in the days of 
Antiochus knew this fact, just discovered in our day? Not 
one, and yet the author of our Book of Daniel tells us that 
Daniel was instructed in “the tongue of the Chaldeans.” Of 
course he was not in the Babylonian, or Assyrian language 
only, but in the old Chaldean, or Akkadian; primers and reading- 
books of which, not unlike ‘Ollendorf Lessons,’ have been dug 
up in the libraries of just such schools as that in which the boy 
Daniel was taught by the kind and complaisant Ashpenaz; just 
such a school as the Assyrian kings were in the habit of bring- 
ing up the children of captured princes in, as Sennacherib tells 
us in his own inscription that they were brought up “like little 
dogs” in his palace, referring to Belibni son of a conquered 
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chief whom he made ruler of a province. The writer tells us 
that Daniel and his three companions were thus brought up, 
instructed in all the language and learning of the Chaldeans, 
their magicians, astrologers and sorcerers. This included the 
science of interpreting dreams, a science much in vogue at just 
this time. Let me mention parallel cases of dreams from the 
monuments and other sources. In this same century Assurba- 
nipal, king of Assyria, recounts the dreams which encouraged 
him. When about to encounter Te-umman, king of Elam, he 
offered special prayer to the goddess queen. The king thus 
tells the story, as lately deciphered : 


“On the very night that I invoked her aid a seer slept, and he dreamed 
a dream of presage. In the middle of the aight Ishtar, the goddess of 
battle, appeared to him, and he repeated to me the vision thus: ‘Ishtar 
who dwells in Arbela entered. On the right hand and on the left she was 
surrounded with glory. In her left hand she carried a bow and she was 
mountedin herchariot. Her countenance wassetasformaking war. Like 
a mother in childbirth she was in pain with thee, she brought thee forth. 
This decree Ishtar, exalted above the gods, establisheth for thee: ‘Go for- 
ward and take the spoil. The place is set before thee. I also will go.’’” 


And the dream continued at considerable length. This is not 
the only dream in the annals of Assurbanipal. It was a dream 
which compelled Gyges, king of Lydia, to send an embassy 
declaring himself the vassal of the Assyrian monarch, as the 
historian of the latter insists upon interpreting their message. 
The records recount the embarrassment of the court when no 
one could be found to act as interpreter to the Lydian embassa- 
dors who had come to report their king’s dream. While fight- 
ing against his rebel brother Saul-mugina, Assurbanipal was 
encouraged by another dream of a seer, sent by the Moon-god, 
which is thought worthy of mention as a proof of the divine 
favor; and in his second campaign against Ummanaldas of 
Elam, yet another dream is reported in the official annals. 
While dreams have always been considered prophetic, among 
all people, they seem to have had a special political importance 
and to have been especially studied during the period from the 
ninth to the sixth century B.C., among several nations which 
felt the influence of Assyria. Thus Croesus was warned of the 
death of his son Atys; and Astyages was warned in two dreams 
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of the coming greatness of the infant son of Mandane. The 
future royalty of Darius, son of Hystaspes was indicated in a 
dream to Cyrus. The Ethiopian Sabaco withdrew from Egypt 
in obedience to adream. King Seti was encouraged bya dream 
sent by Phtah of Memphis to withstand Sennacherib. Adream 
of Ta-nut-amen is recorded on a column now in the museum of 
Bulag, which encouraged him to fight against Assurbanipal. 
The fact that at the very time in which the Book of Daniel 
is laid there was a remarkable development of the science of 
presages by dreams, in all the region from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates, and even to the extreme shores of Asia Minor, and 
very probably as the result of Assyrian influence, is certainly in 
remarkable accord with the representation of this much ques- 
tioned book. Jeremiah, whose date synchronizes with Nebu- 
chadnezzar, bears his full and frequent record to the same fact 
in his repeated references to the dreams of the false prophets, 
“which think to cause my people to forget my name by their 
dreams which they tell every man to his neighbor ;” /er., xxiii, 
27, 28, 32; xxvii, 9, 10; xxix, 8. 

The third chapter of Danze/ tells the story of the colossal 
image of gold set up in the plain of Dura, which Daniel refused 
to worship. The entire story is full of Babylonian color. No 
antiquarian of the age of Epiphanes existed that could have 
written it. The plain of Dura still bexrs the name. Colossal 
images of gold were familiar in Babyton. Diodorus Siculus 
tells us with much detail that at the sack of Babylon by Xerxes 
the gold on the three colossal statues of the pyramid of Baby- 
lon with the altars, etc., amounted to 5850 talents, or $86,000,- 
ooo. Herodotus saw in the inner sanctuary of the pyramid of 
Borsippa an image, said to be of solid gold, twelve cubits high. 
A tablet in the British Museum contains the complaint made 
to the king against two high officers accused of having pur- 
loined the gold given to make two statues. While these statues 
are much smaller than those mentioned before, the record serves 
to confirm the accounts of the practice of making statues of gold. 
The tablet reads, 


“To the King my Lord, thy servant, Arad-Nebo! Peace be to the 
King, my Lord! May Ashur, Shamas, Bel, Zarpanit, Nebo, Tasmit, 
Ishtar of Nineveh, and Ishtar of Arbela, the mighty and great gods, pro- 
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tectors of royalty, grant the King to live a hundred years, and multiply the 
slaves and the children, my Lord the King! 

“The gold which in the month 7asrz¢ the counsellor and the cham- 
berlain have required me to pay over, three talents of pure gold and four 
talents of silver into the hands of the rad-daninu . . . the gold for the 
statue of the king and of the king’s mother, has not been given to me. 

“Let the king, my lord, give orders to the counsellor and the cham- 
berlain to pay over the gold, and that they do it exactly.” 


This amounts to only $126,000 of gold: still, enough to make 
a very considerable statue, all covered with repoussée work. 
This complaint, found in the archives of Assurbanipal’s palace at 
Nineveh, apparently belongs to the reign of this king, who pre- 
ceded Nebuchadnezzar by hardly a generation, and who, as we 
learn from another document of his time, had made for the 
golden images of Merodach and Zarpanit, in the pyramid of 
Babylon vestments of gold weighing four talents, or $73,000, 
and enriched with precious stones. 

Nebuchadnezzar was a king of boundless wealth. His own 
inscriptions that have come down to us not only fully justify his 
boast, “Is not this great Babylon that I have builded ?” but de- 
scribe incredible amounts of gold used by him in his decorations 
of temples. The great inscription of his, one of the first of the 
arrow-headed documents discovered, says nothing of his wars, 
but only of the vast constructions of temples and palaces in 
Babylon. He tells us of a monumental altar plated, under his 
direction “ with pure gold of an immense weight,” and set be- 
fore the pyramid of Babylon, and that the whole interior of the 
upper sanctuary was lined by him with “gold beaten with the 
hammer, brilliant as the east and the west.” Herein also Her- 
odotus tells us that he saw, after pillage by Xerxes, a table, a 
throne, and a footstool of gold, which, with the sitting figure of . 
Jupiter, weighed 800 talents, worth over $12,000,000. Herod- 
otus isa perfectly trustworthy witness to what he saw. The 
erection of such a colossal statue is thus quite in accordance 
with the facts known. 

The dimensions of the image of Dura which have come down 
to us are, however, evidently exaggerated, as figures are very apt 
to be corrupted. The image was, we are told, sixty cubits high 
and six cubits broad. These dimensions are not only erroneous, 
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they are not symmetrical. A statue ten times as high as broad 
would be a monster of slenderness. The exaggeration may 
be on the part of the original writer, who used popular round 
figures; for it is a matter to be noticed and weighed that the 
figures are sixty, and six. Now the Greeks never used a sexa- 
gesimal system, but the Assyrians did. Sixty and six were 
round numbers with them, as ten and a hundred were with the 
Greeks. Even the imperfections or the exaggerations of this 
record point us to a high antiquity and to Babylon, where they 
reckoned by sixes and not by tens. Our mathematics would be 
vastly easier if we did the same. 

The punishment threatened by the king to those who re- 
fused to bow down and worship the golden image deserves a 
word of attention. They should, he says, be cut in pieces and 
their houses made a dunghill. The Assyrians were given to 
just such inhuman punishments. They depict them on their 
monuments. On one is a man being flayed alive for blasphemy 
by order of Assurbanipal. On another, of King Shalmaneser, one 
has been cut in pieces, his hands and feet cut off, and his body 
impaled on a stake, while a second is being thus cut in pieces, 
and the heads of others are displayed on the walls of a fortress. 
In this connection we may mention the other punishment by 
casting into aden of lions. Just such a cage, or den of lions, is 
pictured on the monuments. There isa local precision about the 
story which seems to indicate clearly a writer of that very period, 
who only could know that such was the oriental custom of roy- 
alty, and that Assurbanipal had his cages of lions to provide the 
royalsport. The record mentions, it will be noticed, that this den 
was sealed with the king’s signet. Quite a number of the signets 
of the Babylonian kings have been found, and are now in our 
museums. They are round cylinders about as long and large as 
one’s little finger, all engraved with pictures of the gods, and 
with the name of the owner, and were rolled over to leave their 
impressions on the wet clay. The Greeks did not use such sig- 
nets as were used by the Babylonian and Persian kings. 

One of the noticeable subordinate points in the story of the 
golden image of Dura, which give it remarkable local color, is 
the astonishing development of the musical instruments men- 
tioned, the “ cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery and dulcimer, 
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and all kinds of music.” I have mentioned that of the six 
names four are Greek, and that this indicates that the transla- 
tion was made into Aramzan at a date when Greek had be- 
come thoroughly established in the East. But an author must 
have been a veritable antiquary to know that at this very 
seventh century B.C., music had become a chief element in the 
worship of the gods. It was very little employed by the earlier 
kings, who had only three kinds of instruments, a kind of harp 
struck with a plectrum, a lyre struck with the hand, and the 
cymbals. But the later kings compelled their captives, like 
the Jews by the willows of Babylon, to amuse them with their 
national instruments of song, and from the time of Sargon we 
find numerous instruments depicted on their monuments. 
Nebuchadnezzar was the greatest king of Babylon. The 
story told in this Book of Danze/, told as in his own words, in a 
proclamation of his to his subjects, of his dream of the great 
tree whose branches reached unto heaven, which was cut down, 
but whose stump was left in the earth, of Daniel’s interpretation 
of it, and of the king’s subsequent sickness during which he did 
eat grass like an ox, but on his recovery had his kingdom re- 
stored to him, and made this proclamation that all people might 
know the Most High God,—this story is very strange and 
deserves careful consideration. The disease described, as has 
been remarked by all commentators, is lycanthropy, a disease 
in which the person attacked imagines himself a beast of some 
sort, and imitates its actions. It may be asked, Has any record 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s disease and proclamation thus far been dis- 
covered in the Babylonian records? Absolutely nothing of it. 
It is impossible, as yet, to verify it. The historical annals of 
Nebuchadnezzar hitherto found are very few. Of other kings 
we have the record of what they did in each successive year of 
their reigns. We very much want to find the same for Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s reign, but have not yet succeeded. What we have 
found, as I have remarked, is glowing accounts of the wonder- 
ful palaces and temples of his erection, which so fully corrobo- 
rate the proud boast he made at the moment he was struck 
down with his lunacy; “Is not this great Babylon, that I have 
built for the house of the kingdom by the might of my power, 
and for the honor of my majesty?” Is it not strange that his 
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own boasts can be dug out of Babylon, written at his own dic- 
tation? Three-fourths of the bricks of Babylon are inscribed 
with his name. The long inscription of Nebuchadnezzar called 
‘the India House Inscription,’ consisting of six hundred and 
nineteen lines in ten columns inscribed on a block of black ba- 
salt, is devoted to a commemoration of the temples of the great 
gods erected in honor especially of Merodach the supreme god, 
and of Nebo, his eldest son, after whom the king was named, 
the two gods whom he chiefly worshiped, and also temples 
devoted to Shamas, the sun, and to his wife Ninharrissi, to the 
other goddesses Gula and Anunit, and to the other gods Bel, 
Rimmon, and Nergal. Hear what he says about the building of 
his own palace: 


“A great palace, a house for men to admire, a vast construction, a lofty 
pile, a palace for my royalty for the land of Babylon, in the midst of the 
city of Babylon, reaching from Imgurbel to Libit-higal, the eastern ford, 
and from the bank of the Euphrates as far as Aibur Sabu, which Nabupul- 
assar, king of Babylon, my father who begat me, built in brick and raised 
up in its midst, and whose foundations were damaged by waters and floods, 
and the gates of whose palace were thrown down, this structure I repaired 
with brickwork, its foundations and its enclosing wall, and a depth of 
waters I collected. Then, opposite its waters I laid its foundation, and 
with cement and brick I skilfully surrounded it. Tall cedars I fitted for 
its porticoes, I overlaid its cedar wood with layers of copper on the domes 
and arches, and adorned them with bronze, I overlaid the gates with sil- 
ver, gold, and precious stones. The spoils which I had valiantly collected 
were arranged to adorn the house and were collected within it. I accu- 
mulated and gathered together trophies and royal treasure in abundance.” 


Thus again he describes the building and ornamentation of 
the great temple of Merodach. The valley of the Euphrates 
was all low ground liable to inundation, and this temple like 
all other buildings appears to have been built on a large plat- 
form, and at a spot which would otherwise be inundated in time 
of high water. After describing its location he says: 


“Wares and ornaments for the women I brought forth, silver, molten 
gold, precious stones, metal and cedarwood in splendid abundance, the 
products of mountains, amber, beautiful things in abundance, rich treasure 
and sources of joy, I brought into the presence of the god for my city 
Babylon, for the temple of Merodach, the temple of his power, ... I 
have carefully covered over its seats with splendid gold, as for royalty and 
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deity, with blocks of alabaster and lapis lazuli. I caused the gate of en- 
trance, the Gate Beautiful to be made brilliant asthe sun . . . The shrine 
of Merodach I embellished with statues and marbles as the stars of heaven. 
The fanes of Babylon I built and adorned. I reared the summit of the 
house with blocks of noble lapis lazuli. My heart lifted me up to build 
the temple. I wrought abundantly the best of my pine trees which I 
brought from Lebanon together with tall cypress wood for the portico 
of the temple of Merodach. I made beautiful the shrine of his divin- 
ity, and its interior walls with pine and tall cedar wood. I covered the 
portico of the temple with brilliant gold: the lower thresholds, the 
cedar awnings I embellished with gold and precious stones... The 
bulls, the columns of the gate, of the shrine, with lofty cedar wood awn- 
ings and silver I adorned. Bulls, columns, door-ways, in marble beautiful 
I built.” 


The proud reverence of Nebuchadnezzar for his god shows 
itself in the conclusion of this long inscription: 


“T lifted up my hand to Merodach my lord: O Merodach, the Lord, 
chief among the gods thou hast made me a surpassing prince, and hast 
entrusted me with an empire over multitudes of men. Thy power I have 
extended on high over Babylon thy city before all mankind. I as king 
and embellisher am he that delighteth thy heart. Appointed as thy high- 
priest, and embellishing all thy fortresses, I have made a house, O exalted 
Merodach, for thy glory. May its greatness advance! May its fulness 
increase! May it acquire abundance in its midst! May its memorials be 
augmented! May it receive within itself the abundant tribute of the kings 
of nations and of all peoples! From the setting of the sun to its rising in 
the east may I have no enemies! Let them not be multiplied within in the 
midst of the land. Let the king rule over the dark races forever !” 


This is the man before whom Daniel stood astonied for one 
hour when he heard the king’s fateful dream, and to whom he 
said, “ My lord, the dream be to them that hate thee, and its in- 
terpretation to thine enemies,” but to whom he was also forced 
to say: 


“ This is the decree of the Most High, which is come upon my lord the 
king: That they shall drive thee from men, and thy dwelling shall be with 
the beasts of the field, and they shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and 
they shall wet thee with the dew of heaven, and seven times shall 
pass over thee, until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom 
of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will.” 


The Hebrew story does not tell us that it was under his 
Jewish name of Jehovah that Nebuchadnezzar worshiped the 
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only God, whom he only calls the Most High, and the King of 
Heaven. The word for Most High is /éaya. I am not sure 
that in Assyrian it would be anything else than //u, the familiar 
word for ‘ god,’ and the particular name for the great chief god 
of all, the source of all these emanations, Ilu, the God par excel. 
lence. It is he who is called the One and the Good. He was 
the deus exsuperantissimus, too great, too comprehensive, too 
mysterious to be worshiped in any temple, or to receive in 
imagination an exterior form, unless it were the winged circle, 
emblem of the highest godhead. It was this Ilu, //aya, God of 
Heaven, after whom the city was named Babylon, Bab-Ilu, the 
Gate of Ilu. When Daniel told him of the One God “ who 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will,” the king knew the god Ilu, Supreme over all the gods, 
whom he had scarcely noticed in his commemorative inscrip- 
tion, to whom he had built no temple, while he had filled the 
city with the shrines of Merodach and Nebo and Mylitta, Rim- 
mon and Sin and Shamas, and Gula and Anunit and Adar. 

The story given of Nebuchadnezzar’s sickness has been re- 
jected without a word by rationalistic interpreters as an evident 
Jewish fable. Nevertheless there is nothing at all incredible in 
the fact as stated, at least shorn of its oriental embellishments. 
The simple story is that he was insane, acting like a beast; that 
this continued during the period of “seven times,” certainly not 
years, probably months; that then he recovered, and the king- 
dom was restored and ‘established’ to him. This intimates 
that during his sickness the administration was in the hands of 
a regent, who may have attempted to establish an independent 
throne. 

Now there is one fact given by the monuments which con- 
firms this story of Daniel. Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded by 
his only son Evil-Merodach, and he by his brother-in-law Nergal- 
sharezer. But Nergal-sharezer calls his father Bel-zikiriskun, by 
the title of “King of Babylon.” There is, however, no room for 
such aking in the lists. It is only by some kind of courtesy that 
he can have called his father ‘king,’ in order to give an air of le- 
gitimacy to his own claims. His father’s occupation of the throne 
must have been that of a regent, or very brief. Now King Nergal- 
sharezer’s grandfather was very likely that other Nergal-share- 
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zer, mentioned in /er., xxxix, 3,as Rab-mag, chief of the priestly 
caste. We know that the father of the usurper Nabonidus 
was the Rab-mag. Now this father of King Nergal-sharezer 
would have inherited his father’s office, and would naturally 
have been regent in case of Nebuchadnezzar’s sickness ; and it 
is difficult to conceive how during the reign of so strong a king 
as Nebuchadnezzar any one could, except as regent, have come 
tobe called Kingof Babylon. Thus in turn, the Book of Daniel 
affords a most plausible explanation of this difficult problem of 
the monuments. 

Considering, then, Daniel’s story of Nebuchadnezzar’s mad- 
ness as thus far confirmed, what shall we say of the genuineness 
of his proclamation? The Book of Danzel has, probably, as I 
have said, suffered more from corruption of the text than any 
other of the Hebrew books of the Bible that have come down 
to us, as we might guess from the fact that it has been preserved 
only as a composite in two languages. It is very difficult not to 
see certain additions to the original Hebrew that is lost, insome 
of the verses of the fourth chapter in which the king is made, in 
his proclamation, to humiliate himself and glorify the Jewish 
faith. Several whole verses are omitted by the Seventy, indi- 
cating that these verses did not exist in the Aramzan text as 
known to them. It is evident that, before being admitted into 
the Canon this book must have suffered serious additions from 
zealous Jewish copyists who loved to magnify the greatness of 
their hero and to emphasize the humiliation of the great monarch. 
Any one who reads the annals of the Assyrian kings, as they 
have come down to us, must know that it is quite contrary to 
their habit and character to dwell upon their own misfortunes 
or defeats. At the same time, making such allowance for addi- 
tions to the text, we find other portions which carry a strange 
verisimilitude, which seem as if they still bore the marks of the 
Assyrian phrases from which they were translated. One very 
remarkable fact is that to which I have just alluded, that the 
Jewish god is not, in Nebuchadnezzar’s proclamation called Je- 
hovah, as we would have expected if a Jewish romancer had put 
the words into the king’s mouth, but by the title of God only, the 
Ilu of the Babylonians, also identified with Bel-Merodach. ~ 

As to the lofty monotheistic tone that fills this proclamation 
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of Nebuchadnezzar, it is not wholly to be wondered at. At this 
time, as other evidence indicates, there was arising in the Chal- 
dean school of theology, the idea of a single divine substance 
underlying all the manifestations of the popular polytheistic 
pantheon. Thiswas Ilu, identified with Bel-Merodach and later 
called, as we are told, the god One. In the East India In- 
scription of Nebuchadnezzar he calls Merodach ‘the supreme 
Master,’ ‘the First-born,’ ‘Chief of all the gods,’ ‘divine Pres- 
ence of heaven and earth,’ ‘ Lord God,’ ‘ lofty Master of the gods,’ 
and then identifies him with the supreme divine essence Ilu, 
who is figured in the monuments as the winged circle hovering 
over the royal throne. Here was an evident tendency to the 
monotheism that became more distinct even, in the succeeding 
Persian dynasty of Cyrus and his successors, who worshiped 
their one god under the name of Ormazd ; and the Jewish trans- 
lator of Nebuchadnezzar’s proclamation had the right, in his 
version, to identify this Ilu, Bel-Merodach, with the one God, 
Elohim or Haya of the Jews. But it will be noticed, that the 
designations and attributes given to the almighty God in this 
proclamation of Nebuchadnezzar are such as would be expected 
from a Babylonian rather than a Jew. The name Jehovah is 
not used. He is the ‘ high God,’ ‘ the Most High,’ ‘the God of 
heaven.’ At the same time, there are traces of polytheism in 
the casual mention of the fact that Daniel's name was Belteshaz- 
zar, “after the name of my God,” and that “the spirit of the 
holy gods” was in him. 

While I have said that it is not a natural and plausible thing 
that the great king should in a public proclamation have dwelt 
upon his own humiliation, and that we may suppose this fact to 
have been enlarged upon by the Aramzan translator, yet it is 
not at all contrary to the spirit of the monuments of Babylon that 
its kings should take as humble a position before their gods as 
Nebuchadnezzar takes before the Most High. They were al- 
ways ready to express themselves humbly and repentantly to 
the gods. King Assurbanipal was as proud of his great con- 
quests as was Nebuchadnezzar, yet we have this admirable prayer 
of his: 

“May the careful regard which shines in thine eternal face dissipate my 
sadness, and never may the fury and wrath of God come nigh unto me! 
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“May the forgiveness of my transgressions and my sins reconcile me, 
who am his servant, with him! 

“May thy mighty face bring me help! 

“ May it shine like the heaven, and load me with fortune and riches! 

“ May it abound like theearth with fortune and unnumbered blessings!” 


Similarly Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, in view of the 
storm which began to gather from the side of Persia and to 
threaten his crown, humbly addressed himself to the god Sin: 

“In my state of sin towards his great divinity, may he save me, Na- 
bonidus, and generously grant me length of life to distant years. 

“ And as to Belshazzar, my first-born son, the offspring of my heart, 
inspire his heart with devotion to thy great divinity, that he may never 
wander into sin nor take pleasure in falsehood.” 


I have thus briefly taken up nearly every point where the 
account in Danie/ touches Babylonian history and habits, and as 
frankly as I could, to show where there is confirmation from the 
monuments, and where we may suspect any contradiction. The 
contradictions existing are easily explained by the condition 
of the book and the hands of the translator, or paraphrast 
rather, through which considerable portions have passed. I have 


not spoken of the remarkable appearance on the wall of a hand, 
and the Alene, mene, tekel, upharsin, which appeared to Belshaz- 
zar. That comes into the realm of the miraculous. I can only 
say that I do not know why the wise men were unable to read 
it. The Aramzan language in which the words come down to 
us was perfectly familiar to the Chaldeans, and was the language 
of much of the trade of the city. It may be that the chapter 
being translated from the Hebrew which is lost, these words 
represent a Hebrew original, which would not have been familiar 
to the Chaldeans. We do not know what that original Hebrew 
was, and it is quite conceivable that in the early text it wa only 
stated that they could not interpret the writing, and not also 
that they could not read it. 

Let us now, in conclusion, contrast this Book of Danze/, which 
we are told is a mere Jewish romance of the days of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, written to encourage Jews under the Maccabees in 
their struggle against their cruel and sacrilegious foe, with a book 
that we know was thus written for just such a purpose. We 
have seen that the Book of Danzel is full of absolutely correct 
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accounts of Babylonian history and correct allusions to Baby- 
lonian customs and institutions. There is a naturalness about 
it which by no means could have been simulated by any 
wealth of antiquarian learning existing three hundred years 
later, and which would be very difficult to attain in the case of 
any writer of the present day who might wish to give us a ro- 
mance of the days of Luther and Christopher Columbus. With 
Daniel compare the Book of /udith, which is in reality apoc- 
ryphal, to which no one now attributes an historical character, 
which is everywhere contradicted by the monuments, actually 
written by a pious Jew merely to encourage his people in the wars 
of the Maccabees. What do we find? Let Lenormant answer: 


“ A king of Assyria who never existed; a Nebuchadnezzar ruling at 
Nineveh, where no Nebuchadnezzar ever ruled; defeated in the twelfth 
year of his reign, on the territory of an equally unknown king of the Ela- 
mites, Arioch, and at an epoch when Elam had ceased to have an inde- 
pendent existence, in a plain which at the same time is near the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the Hydaspesa river of India; and a king of the Medes who 
bears the Shemitic name of Arphaxad, a name given to a descendant of 
Shem, in the tenth chapter of Geveszs. After having vanquished the Medes, 
the king of Assyria becomes conqueror of the world. His general, who 
bears a Persian name, Holofernes (Urufran4), conquers all Syria in a cam- 
paign of fantastic geography, and at last comes to the land of Judah, 
which is under an unnamed king, lays siege to a city which no one knows 
where to place, and which is nowhere else mentioned, but whose name 
Beth-eloah ‘ House of God,’ is quite allegorical. This is the city which a 
woman delivers, whose name is not less significant, Judith ‘the Jewess.’ 
Here is evident fiction, We are in the domain of impossibilities, of names 
taken at hazard and which clash when put together. It is impossible not 
tosee that the author has invented the story asa medium by which to con- 
vey the excellent moral lessons which give to the Book of Fudzth so much 
value for the heart and the conscience, but not at all for history. How 
different is the case with the Book of Danze/ in which each character, even 
the long lost Belshazzar, is as historical in his physiognomy as are those 
of the court of Xerxes in the Book of Esther.” 





ARTICLE IX. 


GOD’S TRUE GLORY, AND MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF IT. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM H. DALLINGER, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Wesley College, Sheffield, England. 


EW ever were moved by the sublimity of nature more 
deeply than David. Many of his psalms recall the memo- 
ries of a shepherd life, and the calm of an Eastern midnight 
when ‘all the stars shine, and the immeasurable heavens break 
open to their highest.’ But his perception did not stop with 
physical sublimity, it went further and beyond, recognizing a 
glory in God too high for expression by the firmament, and the 
truth that the essential sublimities of His nature are above the 
heavens. At the opening of one of his hymns of praise he ex- 
claims, “ O Lord, our Lord, . . . who hast set thy glory above 
the heavens.” 

To-day our insight is immeasurably greater than his. The 
vastness, the beauty, the overwhelming majesty of nature opened 
to modern thought defies competent expression. Unnumbered 
worlds in tireless motion, a motion so beautiful that it is purest 
harmony—not to the ear, but to the soul ;—suns, carrying their 
dependent orbs with inconceivable swiftness through untravelled 
space ;—and isolated universes of suns steered together through 
unchartered solitudes, firmament on firmament of star-suns ;— 
and out on the fringe of the very infinite, nebulz beyond nebule 
gathering amain into new orbs ;—these are but the faintest out- 
lines of only a portion of that unspoken greatness which arrests 
and kindles the intellect of our day. 

To us, also, the universe proclaims the presence of an un- 
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searchable Power. Yet, only the pale shadow of God’s highest 
beauty flits among the stars. Luminous as they are, they need 
a higher light to make them indubitably declare the intellectual 
verity and grandeur of their Source,—the moral splendor of 
his being. The hues of the spirit cannot be displayed in the 
rainbow tints of sense. The subtleties of moral beauty matter 
has no power to utter. God’s presence is expressed in nature, 
but not his character. The greatness of his mind is there, but 
not unequivocally the beauties of his heart. It is a truth for- 
ever profound, “ His magnificence is exalted above the heavens.” 

What is it in the unseen Power that softens us into adora- 
tion, and lifts us into trust? Ah! it is something that is not 
found in pale planet or in fierysun. It is something which light 
cannot reveal, and which all the forces of nature would combine 
in vain to symbolize or disclose. J/¢ zs the moral grandeur of the 
Infinite Nature. He is holiness, He is truth, He is spiritual 
beauty. His throne is justice, his arm is righteousness, and his 
heart is love. It is this, and this only, that the soul of man can 
worship. But this is a magnificence above the heavens. Your 
chemistries cannot find it; your physics cannot formulate it; 
your mathematics cannot symbolize it. Matter can take no 
form that will disclose it. In all the radiance of nature the 
supernal light is lacking. Here is a beauty seen from far, the 
shimmer of that light in which He dwells, and which no man 
can approach unto. 

And this, and only this, is the reason why the Almighty is 
thought of and known as ineffably happy—zt zs because He ts 
Good. The enlargement of a quality to infinity does not alter 
its nature. In Creator, or in creature, it is not splendor of cir- 
cumstance, not magnificence of surroundings, that make happi- 
ness. God is not happy because of any exterior condition. 
It isthe soft radiance of his moral magnificence that kindles our 
emotion and bends our knees. How this inscrutable glory of 
the Almighty was first, in the far past, discovered to all the 
diverse branches of our race I know not. The morning rises 
on the night in forerunning streaks of purple; and in every age, 
amongst every people that were born to think, there have been 
noble spirits who have pillowed themselves upon a revealing God. 

But the source and certainty of our knowledge is the gospel 
—the life, the character, and the mission of Christ. He was the 
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brightness of the Father’s glory, the express image of His Per- 
son—the otherwise unutterable perfections of the Deity spoken 

.ina human life. He and his Father were one. He was the 
Word which nature could not articulate. 

And in what was the revelation He brought to us sublime 
and alone? Was it the flash of omnipotent attributes—a 
hitherto unapproached dominion over law and force—that dis- 
tinguished Him in his solitary greatness? No. Miracle there 
was—enough to attest his mission; but his work was to utter 
the otherwise unutterable mind of God. The invisible glories 
shining above, and to which the heavens and the earth were 
opaque, had taken form in his soul. He was illimitable in power 
—but it was the power of holiness and love. He was a King, 
but his empire was the spirit. His was the unsearchable splen- 
dor of character, “God manifest in the flesh” —the glory that is 
above the heavens revealed. It was a rare insight that enabled 
David to proclaim it Few seers have soared so high. 

But the delicate poise which kept his spirit high enough to 
see the glory that was above the heavens was broken; and he 
fell again to the more lurid lustre of suns and stars and uni- 
verses. That strangely Divine insight could be but transient ; 
and when it vanished, and the physical magnificence of the uni- 
verse took its place, one may not wonder that he fell to the 
human thought, ‘“ What’”—amid all this greatness—“is man 
that Zhou art mindful of him?” David had large and noble 
views of the physical universe. He was oppressed with its aw- 
ful greatness. The minuteness of the earth and the meanness 
of man flashed vividly upon him. A speck in the measureless 
all—why should the ever-blessed One concern himself with it ? 
What is man in the innumerable complexities of this vast crea- 
tion? This is intensely human. It is the poet, not the seer, 
that speaks. When nature flings suggestions of the Infinite 
across the soul, this thought will come: the Almighty may con- 
cern himself with moving universes, or with moulding of the 
plastic nebule into new realms of being; but the puny earth, 
and man, What are these, that He should be mindful of them? 

But knowing that the physical beauties around us are the 
product of a glorious Mind—learning it not first from nature, 
but from God himself—we may go to the “ work of his fingers” 
to learn if He does lock himself up with the vast—to see if He 
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does scorn the little and the lowly. Here and there, great and 
little, are nought to God; and they certainly have no true place 
in the moral aspect of material things. Down to the uttermost 
verge of littleness the perfection of matter is absolute. The 
minutest objects in nature are those which are carved and 
chiseled with the most entrancing beauty. Nature’s motes and 
atoms are more superbly finished than its masses. The lowliest 
living thing which must be magnified millions of times to be 
seen at all is as perfectly adapted to its sphere as a swallow or 
aman. The great Power that wrought nature, wrought alike the 
lowliest and the most exalted; the least as well as the greatest. 

No: let us turn from David to Christ in this matter—from 
the human poet, in a human mood, to the Divine Instructor. 
Stand by the margin of that sheltered slope in Galilee, its ver- 
dure tinted with the hues of flowers; and listen, for it is Christ 
that speaks: “ Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; 
they toil not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. But 
if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, shall He not much 
more clothe you?” Ah, that is a profounder insight! No sug- 
gestion of imperial splendors that cannot stoop to atoms, there. 
David’s wonder is the flutter of a human feeling: Christ’s assur- 
ance is the placid utterance of a Divine truth. God cares for 
lilies; God feeds the ravens; God watches the sparrows. But 
ye are more than these; ye are more than lilies, and better than 
sparrows. Then shall we dishonor God by daring to fear that 
He will not or cannot care for us? 

Study the power of the lesson. Look at the beauty and the 
force of the illustration. Carry your imagination back to Solo- 
mon in his glory. He is robed and crowned and canopied with 
the richest and the rarest from the farthest land and most dis- 
tant sea. How came that splendor there? Did earth and air 
and sky combine in unintelligent caprice to glorify the monarch ? 
‘No,’ affirms common sense, ‘it was the result of intelligence, 
wisdom, will, design, and work.’ Then look upon the lily in its 
outer beauty and its inner life. Whence came it? Was it 
chance—the fortuitous concourse of atoms uniting with each 
other in their reckless onrush—that produced the lily and still 
preserves it? ‘No,’ said the Divine Teacher, ‘it isGod.’ Then 
if God will care for the lily, will He not care for man? Because 
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He is infinite, He cares for the flowers, the insects, the motes; 
then, dare we doubt that He has no care for, no interest in, no 
desire or purpose for the welfare and uplifting of man? 

The answer of Christ is that He not only does care for man, 
but that his care is that of a father. What may we infer from 
this? What is the essence of fatherhood but the impartation 
of the parental nature to the child? What can it be but the 
giving of that which is purest and best in itself to its offspring? 

What, then, zs that which we are to consider as God’s high- 
est glory? What is that which is best in the unapproachable 
glories of God? Surely his character, his moral beauty, his holi- 
ness, his truth, his justice. Then, if He will use the infinite re- 
sources of his mind, his intellectual nature, to form and ‘clothe’ 
the lily, will He not, as a moral being, seek after the moral wel- 
fare of man, who is, like himself, a moral being? Is it philoso- 
phy to suppose that God will use all the powers of his being for 
the benefit of the meanest things, and be heedless of the high- 
est welfare of men? Can it be possible that He can have en- 
dowed us with power to commiserate the stricken, the helpless, 
the depraved, and yet He is himself without pity, without com- 
passion, without moral interest or consciousness? Shall He who 
wrought the capacity to love in us, be without love in himself? 
Shall He who planted the eye, shall He not see? 

Do we care more for our houses, our vineries, our pictures, 
than we do for our children? Have we more interest in our 
gold than in the beating heart of our first-born? A thousand 
times, No. Then can we think that God cares for the lilies and 
the ravens, and calls the stars by their names, and that He is 
heedless of, and without capacity to exercise pity towards, the 
yearning soul that cries out, ‘ Father, help me, forgive me, en- 
noble me, make me more like thyself?’ Nay, He cares more 
for men than for motes or mountains, or for the great constella- 
tions themselves. For these, because He is mind, He has a 
mental interest. But for man, He, as a moral being, with a 
glory above the heavens, must feel a moral interest; and there- 
fore it is but philosophy to expect that, as the eye is adjusted 
to light and light to the eye, so the moral and spiritual wants 
of the soul would be met by its Creator, its Sustainer, and its 
Father that is in heaven. 





